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HIS  EXCELLENCY  GENEHAL  AOrSTiX  P.  lUSTO,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  ARGENTINA 

Inauinirated  Febniary  20, 1032,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 


VoL.  LXVI  MARCH,  1932  Xo.  3 


GEN.  AGUSTIN  P.  JUSTO,  PRESIDENT  OF 
ARGENTINA 

As  a  result  of  the  elections  held  on  November  8,  19.31,  Gen.  Agjustin 
P.  Justo  was  inaujiurated  President  of  xVrgentina  on  February  20,  to 
serve  six  years.  He  is  known  to  his  countrymen  as  a  gifted  statesman, 
an  honored  officer,  a  man  of  democratic  convictions  and  sturdy  up¬ 
rightness,  qualified  by  knowledge,  experience,  and  patriotism  to  cope 
with  the  difficult  governmental  problems  which  that  progressive 
nation,  like  all  others  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  faces  to-day. 

General  Justo  is  50  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  the  city  of 
Concepcion  del  Uruguay,  Pro^^nce  of  Entre  Rios,  on  February  26, 
1876.  He  is  therefore  in  the  prime  of  his  physical  and  mental  vigor. 
This  was  well  demonstrated  in  the  short  preelection  campaign  during 
which  he  tirelessly  traversed  all  the  Argentine  Provinces  to  make 
known  his  platform  and  to  preach  his  republican  ideals. 

As  a  child  he  attended  primary  school  in  San  Nicolas  de  los  Arroyos, 
where  political  vicissitudes  had  caused  his  father,  former  governor  of 
the  Province  of  Corrientes,  to  settle.  At  11  years  of  age  the  boy 
entered  the  newly  organized  Military  College,  graduating  in  1892, 
before  he  was  16  years  of  age,  as  an  ensign.  He  then  entered  the 
artillery  regiment  stationed  at  Mendoza  as  its  youngest  officer. 

His  penetrating  intelligence  was  revealed  in  his  fondness  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  his  strength  of  body  and  character  evinced  in  the  arduous 
duties  performed  in  the  mountains  for  two  strenuous  years  in  the 
open  or  under  improvised  shelters  in  the  midst  of  the  Andean  soli¬ 
tudes,  while  he  worked  with  a  military'  topographical  commission  of 
the  General  Staff.  This  work  won  him  in  18f)5,  before  he  was  20 
years  old,  the  insignia  of  second  lieutenant. 

Since  at  that  time  there  was  no  War  College  in  Argentina,  the 
young  officer,  to  extend  his  training,  entered  the  School  of  Exact 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  graduating  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  thereafter  ranking  as  a  military  engineer. 
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In  1897  came  promotion  to  a  first  lieutenancy  and  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  the  frontier;  in  1902,  a  captaincy  and  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  military  plans  in  the  Oflicers’  Training  School. 

In  1904  Captain  Justo  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
National  Military'  College.  Subsequently  he  became  chief  of  con- 
stniction  at  Campo  de  Mayo,  but  later  returned  to  his  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  Military  College,  adding  also  courses  in  tele¬ 
metries  and  optic  telegraphy  in  the  School  of  Marksmanship,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  assistant  principal  in  1908.  Meantime  he  had 
received  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1909,  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he 
had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Argentine  mission  to  Chile 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  that  Republic.  A  colonelcy  in 
1913  continued  his  steady  and  well-deserved  rise  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession,  for  during  the  course  of  the  years  Justo  had  repeatedly 
manifested  a  deep  devotion  to  study,  fondness  for  hard  work,  and 
outstanding  ability. 

A  new  position  as  assistant  principal  of  the  Military  College  he  left 
to  become  chief  of  the  brigade  artillery  in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Military  Section,  but  once  more,  in  1915,  he  returned  to  the  college, 
this  time  as  its  principal.  He  threw  himself  into  the  administration 
of  the  school  with  great  energy  and  intelligence,  endeavoring  to  train 
the  new  generation  of  Argentine  oflicers  in  accordance  ^\^th  the  most 
modern  technical  and  cultural  methods.  After  some  years  of  labor, 
during  which  time  he  transformed  the  school  completely,  from  the 
architecture  of  the  building  to  the  course  of  instruction,  from  the 
care  of  the  cadets’  physical  health  to  that  of  their  ethical  education, 
he  left  this  post  to  take  another  of  still  greater  responsibility,  having 
been  called  in  1922  by  the  then  President  Alvear  to  the  cabinet  post  of 
Minister  of  War. 

AMiile  holding  this  portfolio,  the  Minister’s  e.xecutive  ability  and 
his  ideas,  expressed  at  every  opportunity,  made  a  deep  impression  in 
political  and  social  circles.  On  leaving  the  ministry  at  the  end  of 
President  Alvear’s  term  of  office  in  1925,  General  Justo,  as  he  had 
become,  addressed  to  the  latter  a  famous  letter  containing  his  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions  with  respect  to  the  army. 

Immediately  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  before  Congress  on 
February  20,  General  Justo  proceeded  to  the  Casa  Rosada  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 


THROUGH  MATTO  GROSSO 


By  C.  R.  Camerox 

American  Consul  (leneral,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

THK  Brazilian  State  of  Matto  Grosso  (literally,  Great  Forest) 
embraees  a  vast  territory’  on  the  Parajrnayan  and  Bolivian  borders 
stretching;  across  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  from  7°  to  24°  of  south 
latitude  and  havin"  an  area  of  approximately  637,000  square  miles — 
about  eleven  times  that  of  all  New  England.  Matto  Grosso’s  popula¬ 
tion,  however,  is  exceedingly  sparse,  being  only  about  350,000,  or  not 
much  more  than  one  inhabitant  for  each  2  square  miles.  vSome  sec¬ 
tions — that  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Xingu  River,  for  example- 
are  little  known,  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  h\'  Indians,  and  their 
immense  forests  are  rumored  to  conceal  the  remains  of  ancient  cities, 
possibly’  related  to  the  May’an  or  Aztecan  ruins  of  the  north.  The 
Parecis  Mountains  divide  the  State  into  two  parts,  the  northern  or 
lesser  portion  lying  in  the  Amazon  Valley’  and  depending  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outside  world  exclusively  upon  the  tributaries  of  that 
great  river.  The  southern  and  better-known  portion  utilizes  for 
communication  the  Parana-Paraguayan  River  system  and  a  single 
railway,  the  Northwestern  of  Brazil,  which,  connecting  with  the  net¬ 
work  of  Sao  Paulo  Railways,  stretches  westward  500  miles  across  the 
State  from  Jupia  on  the  Parana  to  Porto  Esperan^a  on  the  Paraguay. 

THROUGH  SAO  PAULO  STATE 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  August,  1931,  that  the  writer  started 
from  Sao  Paulo,  with  pencil  and  camera,  on  a  journey  of  3,000  miles 
to  Matto  Grosso  and  return.  The  traveler  may’  utilize  the  roomy 
chair  cars  of  the  broad-gage  (5  feet  3  inches)  Sao  Paido-Paulista 
Railways  without  change  to  a  junction  point  (Ityrapina)  some  146 
miles  from  Sao  Paulo  City’.  This  route  lies  through  Limeira,  the  most 
famous  center  of  citrous  production  in  the  State,  and  this  being  orange 
season,  baskets  of  a  dozen  of  the  navel  variety  found  ready’  sale  among 
the  passengers  at  a  milreis — about  6  cents.  It  was  after  nightfall 
when  the  train  of  the  narrow-gage  (1  meter)  branch  reached  Bauru,  a 
city  of  15,000  people  with  electric  light  and  pow’er,  and  the  most 
important  railway’  town  west  of  Sao  Paulo  City,  for  here  center 
branches  of  the  Paulista  and  Sorocabana  Railways,  and  here  also  is 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Railway’,  which  stretches 
away’  almost  800  miles  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
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MAP  OF  REGION'  TRAVERSED  BY  AI  THOR  IN*  JOERNEY  FROM  SAO  PAULO  TO 
MATTO  GROSSO,  BRAZIL 


Near  Baum  the  railway  runs  through  a  wonderfully  fertile  area, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  coffee-producing 
centers  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  trip,  however,  is  made  during  the  night, 
since  through  trains  leave  Bauru  only  twice  each  week,  at  10.30  p.  m., 
on  Thursdays  and  Sundays. 

Shortly  after  the  passenger  awakes  the  ne.xt  morning  the  train 
reaches  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tiete  River,  the  channel  of  which  it 
follows  in  a  general  way  to  the  western  border  of  the  State.  Here  the 
route  traverses  a  rank  forest  Ynth  thick  undergrowth  bound  together 
with  creepers,  impenetrable  unless  one  cuts  his  way.  This  forest  is 
the  legitimate  haunt  of  the  on^as  (jaguars  and  pumas)  some  of  which 
reach  the  weight  of  300  pounds  and  are  not  unworthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  Indian  tiger.  However,  their  number  is  yearly  becoming 
less,  due  to  the  westward  march  of  farmers  and  lumbermen  and  the 
activities  of  the  hunters,  who  find  a  ready  sale  for  the  beautifully 
marked  pelts.  The  main  line  of  the  Northwestern  will  shortly  be 
relocated  upon  a  ridge  some  50  miles  to  the  south,  which  is  more  fertile, 
higher,  and  more  healthful. 

ENTERING  MATTO  GROSSO 

Just  at  nightfall  the  train  crosses  the  Parana  River  into  Matto 
Grosso  over  the  great  bridge  of  Jupia,  finished  in  1920  and  consisting 
of  a  series  of  steel  trestles  on  piers,  the  total  length  being  3,265  feet. 
The  Parana  here  is  M-ide  and  shallow,  limestone  rocks  appearing  in 
midchannel  during  the  period  of  low  water.  This  is  the  head  of 
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navigation  for  river  steamers  which  go  down  the  Parana  River  from 
Jupia  to  the  Falls  of  Guayra  or  Sete  Quedas,  about  300  miles.  The 
ne.xt  city  of  importance  in  Matto  Grosso  touched  by  the  Northwestern 
is  Tres  Lagoas,  557  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  City,  a  small  city  founded 
by  the  railway  and  largely  depending  thereon  for  its  prosperity.  It 
boasts  about  600  houses  and  has  considerable  wealth  in  cattle  and 
plantations  of  various  kinds,  the  population  being  largely  natives  of 
Sao  Paulo  with  a  sprinkling  of  Portuguese  and  Italian  immigrants. 
Communication  with  the  interior  is  by  automobile,  and  the  city  does  a 
good  business  fitting  out  expeditions  for  the  diamond  fields  of  Santa 
Rita  to  the  north  or  even  fm-nishing  transportation  to  Cuyaba,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  800  miles  awav. 


Photocraph  by  C.  R.  Cameron 


STREET,  BAURU 

Situated  2f>3  miles  from  SSo  Paulo,  Bauru  is  the  most  important  railway  town  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  that  name,  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Northwestern  Railway. 


West  of  the  Parana  River  the  landscape  changes  abruptly  and  one 
sees  an  open  rolling  country  with  scattering  trees  stretching  away  to 
the  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
high-ground  cattle-raising  area  which,  with  various  interruptions, 
extends  westward  400  miles  to  the  flood  plain  of  the  Paraguay. 
However,  the  run  from  Tres  Lagoas  to  Campo  Grande  is  made  largely 
at  night  both  ways,  so  that  the  principal  observation  of  the  traveler 
at  this,  the  dry  season  of  the  year  at  least,  relates  to  the  fires  which 
light  the  horizons  in  all  directions  and  clear  off  the  dead  grass  in  order 
that  the  fresh  grass  brought  by  the  first  rains  may  be  easily  cropped 
by  the  cattle.  Our  engine  burned  wood  e.xclusively,  and  the  enormous 
clouds  of  sparks  which  were  given  out  by  the  smokestack  would  un- 
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(loubtodly  produce  fires  in  the  dry  fjrass  even  if  such  were  not  inten¬ 
tionally  set  by  the  cattlemen.  Indeed,  the  fences  and  even  the  cross¬ 
ties  of  the  railway  are  frecpiently  destroyed  by  these  fires,  so  that  the 
ties  are,  as  a  rule,  covered  with  earth  by  the  section  gangTs  in  order  to 
guard  against  this  contingency. 

CAMPO  GRAXDE 

The  train  reaches  Cainpo  flrande  in  the  early  morning.  This  cit\ 
of  12,000  inhabitants,  818  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  City,  has  telephones, 
water  service,  electric  light  and  power.  It  is  situated  on  rolling 
ground  with  wide  straight  streets  lined  with  stores,  the  central  portion 
being  paved  with  asphalt  concrete.  The  city  has  a  half  dozen  moving- 
picture  theaters,  while  200  motor  trucks  and  100  passenger  automo¬ 
biles  operate  north  and  south,  acting  as  feeders  to  the  railway. 
Various  rice-hulling  plants  located  in  the  city  serve  the  rich  agricid- 
tural  area  and  within  a  radius  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  are  located 
many  great  cattle  ranges.  Here  are  bred  most  of  the  cattle  which, 
after  being  fattened  farther  east  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes  and 
Sao  Paulo,  supply  the  packing  plants  and  slaughterhouses  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  To  the  south,  moreover,  toward  the 
Paraguayan  frontier,  are  thousands  of  square  miles  of  natural  mate 
forest  producing  the  famous  tea  of  that  name,  the  Matto  Grosso 
product  being  largely  exported  to  the  Plate  either  down  the  Parana 
River  or  by  truck  to  Campo  Grande,  then  by  rail  to  Porto  Esperan^a 
and  down  the  Paraguay.  Campo  Grande  is  the  emporium  of  southern 
Matto  Grosso. 

WESTERN  .MATTO  GROSSO 

On  the  last  day  of  the  railway  journey  the  train  descends  steadily 
from  1,780  feet  above  sea  level,  the  elevation  of  Campo  Grande, 
folloAving  the  river  courses  and  skirting  at  intervals  detached  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Maracaju  range.  In  this  season  of  midwinter  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  foliage  in  sight,  the  most  conspicuous  trees  of  the 
landscape  were  those  known  locally  as  ipe  do  campo.  They  had  not 
leaved  out  as  yet,  but  the  otherwise  bare  branches  were  covered  with 
yellow  blossoms.  The  ipe  do  campo  has  a  thick,  corklike  bark,  as 
indeed  do  all  trees  which  survive  the  frequent  fires  sweeping  these 
plains,  burning  the  grass  and  destroying  shrubs  and  trees  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  thick  bark.  The  sight  of  these  great  trees,  60  to  75  feet 
high  with  a  corresponding  spread  and  presenting  a  compact  mass  of 
brilliant  yellow,  was  most  striking.  As  the  train  descended  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Paraguay  the  route  crossed  swamps  and  low  lands 
and  finally  stopped  at  Salobra  (just  beyond  the  Miranda  River), 
964  miles  from  Sao  Paulo  Cit\’.  Owing  to  the  flooding  of  the  Para¬ 
guay  River  Valley  this  station  was  the  temporary  terminus  of  rail 
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transportation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Parafrnay  River  in  Matto 
(irosso  that  duriii};  the  local  dry  season  occurs  the  jjreat  overflow  of 
the  valley,  whereas  in  the  season  of  local  rains  the  river  is  shrunken  to 
a  comparatively  narrow  watercourse.  This  is  due  to  the  time 
re(piired  for  the  rains  of  the  upper  courses  to  reach  this  latitude. 

RIVER  VOYAGE 

At  Salobra  the  passenjjers,  about  30  in  number,  hoarded  the  S.  S. 
(ruapore,  a  little  side-wheel,  wood-burninj;  river  steamer,  about  50 
feet  long  and  of  a  3-foot  draft.  On  either  side  were  tied  lighters 
loaded  with  cargo  and  the  overflow  passengers.  Owing  to  the 
shallowness  and  crookedness  of  the  river  our  steamer  navigated  only 


Photograph  hy  C.  U.  Cameron 

L.VUNCU  .VXD  I.IOUTERS  OX  THE  MIK.VXD.V  RIVER 

One  of  the  wootl-burninf:  steamers  which  make  the  3^1ay  trip  from  Salobra  down  the  .Miranda  and 
.Vquidauana  Rivers  and  up  the  Paraituay  River  to  Corumbil. 

in  the  daytime,  anchoring  at  nightfall.  In  the  quiet  of  the  night  one 
could  appreciate  the  abundance  of  life  in  the  river,  from  which  came 
continuous  sounds  of  the  leaping  and  splashing  of  fish.  The  great 
(lourados,  salmon  a  yard  long  and  excellent  for  eating,  were  the 
principal  disturbers,  pursuing  their  prey  relentlessly.  The  voyage 
was  begun  again  at  dawn.  The  river  is  exceedingly  crooked,  and  the 
little  launch,  burdened  with  the  lighters,  got  out  of  control  in  making 
sharp  curves  and,  carried  by  the  current,  was  continually  crashing 
into  banks  or  trees  growing  at  the  water’s  edge.  The  decks  were 
soon  covered  with  leaves,  moss,  ants,  and  debris,  and  some  of  the 
ship’s  firewood  was  knocked  overboard.  The  jacares  (Brazilian 
alligators)  began  to  appear  on  the  banks,  quite  fearless  in  this  little- 
navigated  river.  Capiraraft  (water  hogs),  the  greatest  of  all  the 
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rodents,  attaining  a  length  of  3  feet  and  weighing  100  pounds,  prized 
for  their  skins,  were  numerous  on  the  bank,  wliile  lonira-'^  (otters) 
swam  in  the  river.  The  crew  of  one  of  our  lighters  saw  a  mother 
onfo  and  two  cubs  playing  on  the  bank.  A  12  or  15  foot  fnieur! 
(anaconda)  was  seen  by  the  writer,  sunning  itself  on  the  bushes. 
Waterfowl  became  more  numerous — snow  white  cranes,  egrets,  snipe, 
kingfishers,  cormorants,  herons,  flamingoes,  storks,  ducks,  and  many 
others.  The  rosy  spoonbills — pure  white  with  tints  of  rose  on  their 
wings — in  flocks  of  a  score  or  more,  attracted  attention,  as  did  the 
tuytuyus,  great  white  and  black  storks  with  black  bill  and  red  throat, 
standing  5  feet  high,  which  stalked  with  comical  majesty  along  the 
bank.  The  launch  anchored  again  at  dark,  still  in  the  Miranda  River. 


Photnrraph  by  C.  R.  C«m^roo 


THE  Coar.MBA  WATER  FRONT 


The  comn’ercial  section  of  the  town  is  locate<i  on  low  Kround  alonft  the  water  front,  with  the  residential 
district  and  most  of  the  retail  stores  at  a  hiither  elevation. 


The  next  day,  when  we  were  on  the  Aquidauana  River,  was  a 
repetition  of  these  experiences.  Just  at  nightfall  the  steamer  passed 
a  bend  in  the  river  where  an  enormous  number  of  snowy  cranes  had 
settled  to  roost,  literally  whitening  the  trees  for  hundreds  of  j'ards 
along  the  bank.  During  tbe  night  the  steamer  entered  the  Paraguay 
River. 

CORUMBA 

At  2  p.  m.  of  the  third  day  of  river  navigation  the  Brazilian  naval 
station  of  Ladario  loomed  up  on  a  limestone  cliff  rising  abruptW  on 
our  left,  with  several  small  craft  tied  up  in  front.  I’pon  this  limestone 
ridge,  which  stretches  along  the  river,  soon  appeared  the  military 
barracks  and  finally  the  city  of  Corumba.  For  discharging,  except 
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at  the  small  customhouse  wharf,  steamers  ordinarily  lie  offshore;  tlie 
passengers  of  the  S.  S.  Guapore  reached  the  landing  in  small  boats, 
finding  there  automobiles  waiting  to  transport  them  to  the  upper 
town  of  hotels  and  residences.  Commercio  Street,  near  the  landing, 
occupies  an  area  hewn  out  of  the  limestone  well  above  the  level  of 
liigh  water. 

Before  tlie  completion  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  to  Porto 
Esperan^a,  Corumba  was  the  commercial  center  for  a  vast  territory, 
including  almost  the  whole  State  of  Matto  Grosso  and  adjoining  por¬ 
tions  of  Bolivia.  During  the  rubber  boom  before  the  World  War  it 
enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  imported  luxuries  directly  from 


/ 


Photogniph  by  C.  R.  Cameron 

PUACA  KEPUBLICa.CUYABA 

The  main  pUra  o(  the  State  eai>itul  of  Matto  (irosso.  The  ftroupof  buililings  from  right  to  left  includes  the 
cathedral,  a  grade  school,  and  the  State  treasury 

Europe  via  the  Plate  and  the  Paraguay  Rivers,  and  German  beer 
and  French  wine  flowed  in  its  cafes.  At  that  time  Corumba  attracted 
many  settlers  from  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the  south,  and, 
indeed,  the  Spanish  gracias  in  place  of  the  Portuguese  obrigado  is 
often  used  to-day  even  by  the  native-born  Corumbdense.  The  break 
in  the  rubber  prices  in  1910,  in  conjunction  with  the  finishing  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  1912,  and  the  arrival  of  the  North¬ 
western  at  Porto  Esperanga  in  1914,  brought  Corumba’s  wave  of 
exceptional  prosperity  to  an  end.  The  Madeira-Mamore  drained 
most  of  the  Bolivian  rubber  toward  Manaos  on  the  Amazon  River, 
while  the  completion  of  the  Northwestern  to  Porto  Esperan^a,  where 
the  railhead  remained  instead  of  being  carried  across  the  river  to 
C’orumba  as  planned,  tended  to  make  Sao  Paulo  (via  the  North- 
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western)  and  Porto  Esjieranga  (via  the  Paraguay  River)  the  dis- 
tril)uting  and  collecting  centers  of  southern  Matto  (Irosso. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

It  is  surprising  to  discov’er  that  two  aviation  lines  make  their  ter¬ 
minus  in  Corumba.  One  is  a  Brazilian  line  operating  a  hydro¬ 
plane  from  Corumba  to  Cuyaha,  the  State  capital  to  the  north,  mak¬ 
ing  a  round  trip  weekly  while  ever>’  two  weeks  the  Lloyd-Boliviano 
plane  from  La  Paz  visits  Corumha  and  the  Bolivian  port  of  Puerto 
Suarez,  its  official  terminus,  Ifi  miles  away.  The  river  launches  which 
ply  between  Corumba  and  Cuyaba  were  encountering  difficulties 
due  to  the  frequent  shoals  occurring  in  the  Cuyaba  River,  since,  as 
stated,  this  was  the  local  dry  season  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Para¬ 
guay  were  at  low  water.  Indeed,  the  launches,  unable  to  reach 
Cuyaba,  had  stopped  some  50  miles  below  the  city.  This  launch  trip 
frequently  takes  from  8  to  12  days,  whereas  the  hydroplane  makes 
the  trip  in  less  than  four  hours. 

On  August  13  the  writer  was  a  passenger  from  Cuyaba  in  the  little 
4-seater  Junker  hydroplane,  the  start  being  made  at  daylight.  The 
route  lies  over  the  Paraguay  and  Cuyaba  Rivers  and  the  scenery 
changes  from  the  vast  flooded  area  near  Corumba  to  the  drier  plain 
near  Cuyaba,  where  the  river  shrinks  to  a  narrow  ribbon  winding 
through  the  woods  and  meadows.  On  the  Bolivian  side  enormous 
lagoons  open  out,  and  on  one  of  these  a  British  company  has  attempted 
to  colonize  European  immigrants.  As  the  plane  turned  up  the  Cuyaba 
River  valley  it  encountered  a  treacherous  head  wind,  forming  eddies 
and  air  pockets  in  which  the  plane  rocked  and  plunged,  but  we 
reached  Cuyaba  without  incident  in  2  hours  and  40  minutes  of  flying 
time. 

CUYABA 

Cuyaba,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  is  in  15°  and 
30'  south  latitude;  it  was  founded  by  Paulistas  in  1792  on  the  site 
of  gold  diggings.  In  fact,  even  to-day,  after  rains,  urchins  pick  up 
jiarticles  of  gold  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the  most  iso¬ 
lated  of  all  Brazilian  State  capitals,  being  650  miles  by  automobile — 
at  least  a  four  days’  journey — from  the  railway  at  Campo  Grande, 
the  alternative  means  of  access  being  from  Corumba  via  launch  (aver¬ 
age,  one  week)  or  hydroplane.  To  the  north  lie  the  Parecis  Moun¬ 
tains  and  beyond  them  the  interminable  jungles  of  the  Amazon, 
while  to  the  south,  50  miles  away,  begin  the  great  swamps  which, 
with  numerous  interruptions,  stretch  eastward  many  miles  from  the 
Paraguay  River  and  to  the  southward  below  Porto  Esperanga.  The 
city  has  numerous  handsome  buildings  and  the  central  portion  is 
paved  with  basalt.  It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants,  electric  light 
and  power,  water  and  sewer  systems. 


Photocnph  by  C.  R.  Cameroo 


riaX'L'M  MOUNTAIN’ 


This  mountain,  about  15  miles  south  of  Corumhi.  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  deimsits  of  manganese  ore 

in  the  world. 


Photocraph  by  C.  R.  Cameron 

OOROE  OF  THE  COXIPO  DE  ORO  RIVER 
\  view  in  the  Cuyabi  table-land  below  the  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  near  Burity. 
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IPECAC 

Cuyaba  is  the  world’s  great  collecting  market  and  source  of  supply 
for  ipecac,  known  locally  as  ipemcuanha  or  poaija.  The  best  grade  of 
ipecac,  the  black,  grows  on  the  slopes  of  the  Parecis  Mountains  to 
the  northwest  of  Cuyaba  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Guapore 
and  Paraguay  Rivers.  It  is  a  shrub  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  found 
in  spongy,  shaded  ground,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  pulling  after 
the  soil  has  been  loosened  with  a  sort  of  trowel.  The  root,  which 
is  corrugated  like  that  of  the  sweet  flag,  is  the  valuable  portion. 
The  exporting  firms  in  Cuyaba  advance  funds  to  foremen,  who  in 
turn  organize  gangs  for  gathering  the  ipecac,  the  harvest  taking  place 
during  the  dry  season  from  August  to  December.  It  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  product  to  handle,  as  the  price  varies  greatly,  the  market  being 
now  disorganized  owing  to  the  crisis. 

CUYABA  TABLE-LAND 

The  country'  around  Cuyaba  is  largely  composed  of  decomposed 
gold-bearing  quartz,  which  was  washed  for  nuggets  by  the  first 
settlers  200  years  ago.  Lacking  mechanical  means  for  bringing  water 
from  the  river,  thej'  constructed  great  reservoirs  (pogos)  which  filled 
in  the  rainy  season.  Huge  heaps  of  gravel  and  deep  excavations  still 
bear  testimony  to  the  mining  activities  of  that  period.  Over  the 
ridge  the  writer  traveled  by  automobile  to  the  old  fazendxi  of  Burity, 
37  miles  northwest  of  Cuyaba.  Beyond  the  ridge  the  road  leads 
across  the  low  rolling  table-land  {chapadao)  covered  with  scrub  and 
a  few  trees,  some  showing  brilliant  blooms.  This  table-land,  a 
geological  deposit  of  considerable  depth  and  probably  formed  in 
various  geological  epochs  stretching  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Creta¬ 
ceous  Age,  has  been  washed  away  or  eroded  to  form  the  Paraguay 
River  Basin,  but  here  on  the  chapadao  the  erosion  has  been  retarded. 
About  halfway  to  Burity  the  road  passes  through  a  range  of  red 
arenilitic  hills  weathered  into  fantastic  shapes,  one  section  of  the 
road  being  blasted  out  of  the  mountain  side  in  a  narrow  defile,  known 
as  Porto  do  Inferno  (Hell  Gate).  The  table-land  is  traversed  by 
numerous  deep  watercourses  and  the  road  runs  quite  close  to  two  or 
three  picturesque  waterfalls.  These  watercourses  are  provided  with 
bridges,  which  in  some  cases  consist  only  of  a  log  split  in  two,  the 
two  halves,  placed  at  suitable  intervals  with  the  flat  surface  upward, 
furnishing  the  track  for  the  wheels  of  the  automobile. 

CUYABA  TO  PORTO  ESPERAXgA 

The  return  trip  from  Cuyaba  to  Corumba  was  also  made  by  hydro¬ 
plane,  which  flew  more  than  a  mile  up  to  avoid  a  head  wind.  Two 
interesting  automobile  trips  can  be  made  from  Corumba,  one  just 
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across  the  border  to  the  Bolivian  governmental  center  called  Puerto 
Suarez,  with  which  Corumha  maintains  a  considerable  trade.  Many 
supplies  for  this  section  of  Bolivia,  such  as  cloth  from  Sao  Paulo  and 
flour  from  the  Plate,  are  purchased  in  Corumba. 

.Vnother  trip  is  to  the  Urucum/ascH^/a  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  of 
manganese  of  e.xcellent  cpiality.  This  is  a  delightfully  fruitful  planta¬ 
tion  ^vith  abundance  of  nmning  water,  truck  gardens,  and  groves  of 
oranges,  mangos,  and  other  fruits  in  profusion.  The  fazenda  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  picnic  parties  from  Corumba.  It  is  along  the  side 
of  Urucum  Mountain  and  related  hills  stretching  away  to  the  south¬ 
west  that  the  Northwestern  Railway  will  some  day  be  e.xtended  to 
Corumba,  thus  fulfilling  the  dream  and  ambition  of  the  Corumbaenses. 


.V  PIR.VNH.A. 

The.se  comparatively  small  fish  are  more  feared  than  any  other  form  of  river  life. 


Conimba,  like  Cuyaba,  is  noted  for  its  e.xcellent  schools  and  up-to- 
date  newspapers. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  trip  from  Corumba 
to  Porto  Esperanga  by  day  and  to  catch  the  verj'  first  train  of  the 
Northwestern  which  reached  that  port  after  an  interruption  of  several 
months  due  to  high  water.  The  main  channel  of  the  Paraguay  River 
is  from  200  to  300  yards  wide,  inundated  lands  stretching  far  beyond. 
During  the  time  of  flood  the  swamps  and  lagoons  produce  extensive 
surface  growths  consisting  largely  of  water  hyacinths,  which  with 
the  fall  of  the  water  float  out  into  the  main  channel  in  great  blocks 
or  islands.  These  camelotes,  as  they  are  known,  were  frequently 
encountered  in  the  river  and  waterfowl  were  again  in  evidence.  On 
the  banks  the  yellow  camhara  and  the  rose-colored  piura,  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  resistant  woods  of  Brazil,  were  bursting  into  bloom, 
100665— 32— Bull.  3 - 2 
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while  the  lajroons  ami  side  channels  jilimpsed  with  the  progress  of 
the  launch  sometimes  revealed  great  flocks  of  cranes,  ducks  and 
cormorants,  and  other  bird  life. 

PIRANHAS 

The  river  fish  known  as  piranlms  can  easily  he  captured  by  hook 
and  line.  This  little  fish  is  somewhat  scpiare  in  appearance,  the  adult 
weighing  about  2  pounds,  the  lancetlike  teeth  projecting  from  the 
jaws  toward  the  front  so  that,  hurling  itself  rapidly  against  its  prey, 
the  teeth  enter  the  flesh.  Attacking  in  schools  of  100  or  more, 
piranhoft  are  exceedingly  dangerous  and  more  feared  than  alligators 
or  any  other  form  of  liver  life.  However,  they  are  usually  e.xcited 
to  attack  onlv  by  blood,  although  even  a  red  patch  on  the  skin  may 
draw  them.  Cows  swimming  the  river  sometimes  lose  their  udders 
or  are  even  killetl  by  piranhas,  and  not  long  ago  an  Indian  crossing 
the  river  on  horseback  with  his  naked  feet  in  the  stirrups  lost  most 
of  his  great  toe  through  an  attack  of  these  fish. 

THE  GREAT  MARSHES 

Many  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Paraguay  River  Valley  are 
subject  to  overflow  and,  indeed,  remain  more  or  less  marshy  through¬ 
out  the  year.  These  marshes  are  alluvial  plains  in  the  making — as 
were  once  some  of  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — and  in  this 
tropical  climate  they  teem  with  life  of  various  kinds,  including  alli¬ 
gators,  lizards,  turtles,  water  snakes,  anacondas  sometimes  being  40 
feet  in  length;  waterfowl  of  a  thousand  varieties;  fish,  which  in  the 
dry  season  literally  crowd  the  diminished  watercourses  and  upon 
which  innumerable  waterfowl  and  beasts  of  prey  gorge  themselves 
with  a  minimum  of  effort;  and  a  large  number  of  land  and  water 
mammals  such  as  onqas,  wild  cats,  deer,  tapirs,  otters,  capivaras, 
pacas,  armadillos,  anteaters,  and  hundreds  of  others  valued  for  their 
meat  or  skins.  Alligators  (jacares)  are  so  numerous  that,  according 
to  the  residents,  they  sometimes  pile  themselves  one  on  top  of  the 
other  on  favorite  sunning  beaches.  However,  the  writer’s  visit  being 
during  the  season  of  high  water  with  comparatively  few  ’gators  in 
sight,  this  phenomenon  was  not  personally  observed.  Unfortunately, 
the  skin  of  these  alligators  can  not  be  converted  into  leather,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  plates  even  on  the  abdomen,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
American  alligator  skin  which  is  utilize<l.  Capirara  skins  are  highly 
valued  for  making  gloves. 

But  the  product  of  the  marshes  of  most  value  commercially  is 
cattle.  A  fazenda  in  the  marshes,  if  provided  with  enough  high 
ground  to  serve  as  refuge  during  the  floods,  produces  cattle  whose 
meat  is  especially  savory,  due  to  continual  access  to  fresh  grass. 
Moreover,  the  ox  warble,  one  of  the  most  pernicious  insect  enemies 
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(I-eft) 


I  KUrr.M  KOAD, 
NEAR  roRl'.MBA 


Showinu  one  of  the  re¬ 
markable  nests  of  twigs 
built  by  the  jnpuhyTtt,  a 
bird  the  sire  of  an  oriole. 
(Photograph  by  C.  R. 
t'ameron.) 


(Right) 

A  C  ARXAUBA  PALM 


Carnauba  war,  which  has 
numerous  commercial 
uses,  is  obtained  from 
the  coating  of  the  palm 
leaves,  which  is  beaten 
olT  and  boiletl.  During 
1U29,  Brazil,  which  has 
a  Radical  monopoly  of 
this  |)roduct.  exported 
6,433  tons,  value<i  at 
nearly  .$3,(X)0,0<)0.  (Pho¬ 
tograph  by  courtesy  of 
Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department 
of  .\griculture.) 


of  cattle  on  the  Mat  to  Grosso  ranges  along  the  railway,  is  unable  to 
exist  in  the  marshes,  since  it  must  pass  part  of  its  life  cycle  in  the 
ground. 

PORTO  ESPERAXQIA 

At  the  time  of  the  writer’s  visit  to  Porto  Esperan^a,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  low  ground,  the  town  was  largely  under  water.  However, 
the  railway  tracks  are  built  on  causeways,  and  the  little  electric  plant 
of  the  railway  company,  together  with  the  houses  of  the  railway 
employees,  was  on  filled  land  above  the  flood  level.  The  building 
most  conspicuous  to  the  traveler  arriving  by  river  launch  is  the 
combined  customhouse  and  terminal  station  of  the  railway.  Here 
also  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  has  a  pair  of  lighters  anchored  near  the 
water  front  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo.  Both 
the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  and  the  Argentine  company  of  Mihanovich 
operate  steamers  down  the  Paraguay  from  Corumba  (head  of  6-foot 
navigation)  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  making  stops  at  Porto 
Esperan^a.  Matto  Grosso  imports  via  the  Paraguay  consist  largely 
of  flour,  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  salt  for  jerked  beef  {xargue).  The 
exports  via  the  Plate  which  bulk  the  largest  are  coffee  and  mate  from 
Porto  Esperan^a;  and  from  Corumba  and  the  upper  river,  hides, 
skins,  rubber,  ipecac,  and  forest  products  in  wide  variety. 


RETURN  TO  SAO  PAULO 

Northwestern  trains  arrive  at  Porto  EsperaiiQa  after  dark  and 
leave  before  dawn.  The  train  for  Baum  left  the  station  for  Porto 
Esperanga  at  5  o’clock;  the  first  24  miles  lay  across  the  flood  plain, 
the  roadbed  having  just  been  submerged  and  recently  repaired.  Our 
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progress  was  slow  until  we  reached  high  ground  at  Carandazal,  where 
the  train  took  on  a  heavier  and  stronger  locomotive.  Carandazal 
gets  its  name  from  Caranda,  the  southern  name  of  the  carnauba  wax 
palm.  This  palm,  it  will  he  recalled,  bears  upon  its  leaves  thin  flakes 
of  wax,  the  harvesting  of  which  consists  of  beating  off  these  flakes  in 
a  closed  room.  On  account  of  its  fine  grain  and  hardness,  carnauba 
wax  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  commerce;  it  is  the  material  upon 
which  phonograph  records  are  first  recorded. 

Beyond  Carandazal  the  railway  soon  skirts  a  limestone  formation, 
similar  to  that  of  Corumba  and  other  hills  of  this  section — protuber¬ 
ances  left  by  the  age-long  erosion  which  scooped  out  the  valley. 
This  limestone  will  furnish  the  material  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Northwestern  Railway  across  the  flood  plain,  an  improvement  which 
is  now  under  way,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  prevent  the 
interruption  of  traffic  by  flood.  At  Salobra  a  river  launch,  similar  to 
our  old  friend  the  Gmpore,  was  just  beginning  its  river  journey,  and 
I  wondered  whether  any  of  its  passengers  woidd  experience  the 
intense  thrills  of  pleasure  which  fell  to  my  lot  during  the  trip  through 
this  tropic  wonderland. 

From  Bauru,  the  return  was  made  over  the  Sorocabana  Railway, 
the  route  lying  over  the  picturesque  Botucatu  Mountains,  from  the 
height  of  which  one  sees  cultivated  fields,  groves,  and  coffee  planta¬ 
tions  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Descending  the 
mountains,  the  train  enters  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sections  of  agri¬ 
cultural  Sao  Paulo,  as  evidenced  by  the  wide  variety  of  its  products 
and  the  handsome  modern  farm  and  plantation  houses  which  thickly 
dot  the  countryside. 

Arriving  in  Sao  Paulo  city,  the  writer  learned  that  more  than  half 
of  the  several  hundred  photographic  exposures  made  during  the  trip 
had  been  ruined  by  a  puncture  of  the  camera  bellows  developed  the 
second  day  out.  Fortunately,  the  puncture  was  temperamental  and 
spared  many  photographs. 

But  pictures  are  not  necessary  to  recall  Matto  Grosso,  and  the 
returning  traveler  will  often  find  his  thoughts  reverting  to  that  wide- 
flung  member  of  the  Brazilian  federation  and  the  gentle  hospitality 
of  its  people;  Cuyaba  upon  its  hills  of  quartz  and  gold;  the  boundless 
ranges  of  Campo  Grande;  and  the  white  cliffs  of  Corumba.  There 
is  something  not  easily  foi^otten  in  the  aspect  of  the  latter,  set  upon 
its  limestone  escarpment  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and  the 
teeming,  mysterious  marshes,  gazing  away  toward  Bolivia  across  the 
bend  of  the  Paraguay,  now  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  a  sea. 
As  the  sun  sinks  one  sees  an  endless  succession  of  dark  islands  and 
shimmering  lagoons  where  frontiers  cross  prairies  in  the  making,  and 
where,  in  the  very  center  of  the  South  American  Continent,  nature 
affords  one  of  its  most  impressive  manifestations  of  creative  life. 


THE  THIRD 

PAN  AMERICAN  POSTAL  CONGRESS 


By  Irving  L.  Glover 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States 

The  Third  Pan  American  Postal  Congress  convened  in  Madrid 
on  October  10  and  adjourned  on  November  10, 1931.  The  sessions 
were  lield  in  the  Hall  of  the  Senate,  from  the  walls  of  which  many 
beautiful  paintings  depicting  important  events  in  the  long  and  color¬ 
ful  history  of  Spain  looked  down  upon  the  delegates. 

The  congress  was  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 
or  rather  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  was  holding  day  and 
night  sessions  a  short  distance  away  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Building,  drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  Republic;  23  countries 
were  represented,  22  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  including  Canada 
which  was  admitted  to  the  union,  and  Spain. 

The  congress  adopted  a  principal  convention  dealing  with  the  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence,  prints  of  all  kinds,  commercial  papers  and 
samples;  and  two  agreements,  one  providing  for  the  exchange  of  parcel 
post  and  the  other  for  a  money-order  system  between  the  contract¬ 
ing  countries.  The  delegates  from  the  United  States  signed  the 
convention  and  both  agreements. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  union  is  free  transit  of  regular 
mails  through  intermediary  countries.  This  principle  had  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  in  former  congresses  but  the  language 
which  expressed  it  in  the  convention  was  so  ambiguous  as  to  give  rise 
to  disputes  and  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  its 
application.  This  provision  was  clarified  and  unanimous  agreement 
was  reached  that  freedom  of  transit  applies  to  all  of  the  postal  services 
maintained  by  any  signatory  country  through  its  territory  or  on 
board  ships  of  its  registry.  It  does  not  apply  to  air  services  main¬ 
tained  by  one  or  more  administrations  which,  however,  must  be  offered 
to  all  countries  on  the  same  basis. 

The  domestic  rates  of  postage  of  each  country  will  apply  to  mail 
sent  to  any  of  the  countries,  except  tliat  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  its  rates  to  Pan  America  and  Spain  by  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  until  such  time  as  it  can  obtain  a  corresponding 
increase  in  its  domestic  rates. 

The  contracting  countries  obligate  themselves  to  act  and  vote  as  a 
unit  in  Congresses  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The  United 
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States,  however,  excepted  to  this  provision  and  reserved  complete 
liberty  of  action  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Congresses.  This  was 
because  the  majority  of  Pan  American  countries  insist  on  extending 
the  principle  of  free  transit  to  all  countries  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  While  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  principle  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Pan  American  countries,  it  regards  it  as  entirely 
impracticable  and  inequitable  if  extended  to  include  all  countries. 

The  regulations  adopted  regarding  the  air  mail  services  recognize 
the  necessity  for  cooperation  among  all  the  countries  and  provide  for 
wide  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  lines  maintained  as 
well  as  for  their  utilization  by  all  countries  on  uniform  terms. 
Complete  control  is,  however,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  country  which 
operates  the  lines. 

The  monetary  unit  is  changed  from  the  dollar  to  the  gold  franc  in 
the  interest  of  uniformity  with  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Conven¬ 
tion  which  uses  that  standard  of  value. 

In  the  exchange  of  parcel  post  an  additional  fee  of  10  cents  per  parcel 
may  be  charged  for  customs  formalities  in  the  country  of  destination. 
A  maximum  storage  charge  for  parcels  of  $1  was  agreed  upon.  The 
maximum  indemnity  for  ordinary  parcels  weigliing  over  11  pounds 
was  reduced  from  $10  to  $8,  and  provision  was  made  requiring  the 
sender  to  indicate  on  the  dispatch  note  the  disposal  to  be  made  of  a 
parcel  which  can  not  be  delivered  as  originally  addressed. 

There  were  no  important  changes  in  the  money-order  agreement. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  union  to  “Postal 
Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  ”  thus  according  recognition  in  its 
title  to  all  of  its  members. 

The  convention  becomes  effective  on  March  1,  1932,  and  remains  in 
force  until  superseded  by  the  convention  to  be  adopted  by  the  next 
congress  which  meets  at  Habana  in  1936, 

The  hospitality  of  the  Spanish  people  is  proverbial  and  it  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  entertainment  of  the  Third  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Postal  Congress.  The  delegates  were  entertained,  if  not  by 
royalty,  at  least  in  royal  manner,  and  were  taken  to  the  many  beauti¬ 
ful  and  historic  spots  near  Madrid  as  well  as  to  those  in  the  city. 
Finally,  they  went  on  a  9-day  trip  through  southern  Spain,  which  was 
replete  with  exciting  and  vivid  incidents  and  was  an  experience  long 
to  be  remembered. 


\ 


CourtMy  of  The  Hbpenlc  Rociety  of  Ameriea 


“LANCES  AND  GUITARS” 


An  old  man  clad  in  white,  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Party,  stands  holdinic  his  nuitar  in  the  ranter  of  a 
Krouf).  Seated  facinK  him  is  a  Federalist,  also 
with  a  Kuttar,  in  red  kepi  and  Jacket  and  <lark 
chirtpi.  The  Unitarians  clad  in  white  have 
entered  opM/p«r(n,orstore  with  afiar,  of  Feileralist 
.sympathy.  ’I'he  members  of  the  latter  party  in¬ 
stead  of  otTerina  combat  have  challenKed  them  to 
a  contest  on  tlie  itiiitar,  panada  de  conirapunlo. 
The  Federalists  dressed  in  re<l,  many  of  them 
carryinK  lances,  wait  about  the  room  for  ttie  con¬ 
test  to  liejfin.  Two  men  in  the  group  also  hold 
guitars,  one  man  wears  a  faedn  and  a  laltro,  or 
whip,  another  a  long  sword,  while  still  another 
carries  a  silver-handled  arreador,  or  whip.  Their 
hea<lgear  varies:  Red  Federalist  caps,  a  gray  toit 
hat,  two  broad-brimmed  hats,  a  kepi,  and  a  tali 
yellow  hat.  They  wear  neckerchiefs  of  salmon 
crlor,  yellow,  re<l,  or  fiink,  white  drawers,  and 
chiripit  of  re<l  or  <lark  colors.  On  the  gray  walls  of 
the  store  hangs  a  green  branch,  sign  of  a  wine  shop, 
and  the  pitlpfra  Imiks  out  ansiously  through  the 
red  bars  above  his  counter  at  the  group  t)efnre  him. 
Arrangetl  on  shelves  behin<l  him  are  green  anil 
yellow'  bottles.  (Description  in  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition.) 


PAINTINGS  OF  GAUCHO  LIFE 
IN  ARGENTINA 


The  Hispanic  Society  of  America  opened  to  view  from  February 
6  until  April  15  of  this  year  at  its  noted  Museum  in  New  York 
City  an  exhibition  of  paintings  of  Gaucho  life  in  the  Province  of 
Entre  Rios,  Argentina,  1850-1870.  These  25  pictures,  brilliant  in 
technique  and,  in  general,  glowing  in  color,  are  the  result  of  five  years’ 
work  by  the  Argentine  artist  Cesareo  Bernaldo  de  Quiros.  “And, 
after  his  own  fashion  and  in  his  own  chosen  way,  has  Cesareo  Bernaldo 
de  Quirds  given  his  native  milieu,  his  own  local  and  regional  types,  the 
accent  and  semblance  of  a  genuine  artistic  creation.  His  contribution 
to  the  art  of  his  time  is  the  fipoca  del  Gaucho,”  says  Dr.  Christian 
Brinton  in  an  illuminating  monograph.* 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  who  is  the  Gaucho  and  why  should  he  be 
thus  commemorated?  In  the  introduction  to  another  publication  of 
the  Hispanic  Society,  in  which  the  paintings  in  the  exhibition  are 
reproduced  with  descriptive  notes,  is  found  the  following  summary 
of  the  part  of  the  Gaucho  in  Argentine  history  and  literature: 

The  Gaucho  is  a  descendant  of  the  early  Spanish  colonizers,  who  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries  came  to  lead  a  semi-nomadic  life  on  the  Argentine  pampas. 
The  chief  activity  of  the  Gauchos  was  that  of  herdsmen  until  the  war  of  liber¬ 
ation  from  Spain,  when  they  were  gathered  into  wandering  bands  of  soldiers 
under  local  leaders  (caudillos) .  The  guerrilla  warfare  which  they  waged  was 
then  their  main  occupation  and  continued  to  be  so  while  the  Federalist  party, 
having  as  its  aim  a  loose  association  of  provinces,  was  struggling  against  the 
Unitarian  party,  which  sought  a  strongly  centralized  government  at  Buenos 
.\ire8.  There  had  risen  to  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rfos  Gen¬ 
eral  Justo  Jos6  de  Urquiza.  In  1851,  although  himself  a  Federalist,  he  began 
active  measures  to  establish  a  constitutional  government  and  to  depose  General 
Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas,  who  had  set  up  a  dictatorship  at  Buenos  Aires.  Urquiza, 
with  an  army  composed  largely  of  Gauchos  from  his  own  province,  defeated 
Rosas  at  the  battle  of  Caseros  on  February  3rd,  1852.  The  victorious  general 
was  president  of  the  .\rgentine  Confederation  from  1853  to  1860,  but  Buenos 
Aires  was  still  a  centre  of  Unitarian  disaffection.  The  army  of  Buenos  Aires 
under  Bartolomd  Mitre  prevailed  against  Urquiza  at  the  battle  of  Pa  von  in 
1861,  with  the  result  that  Mitre  was  elected  president.  The  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  for  a  short  time  under  separate  government,  became  the  centre  of  the 
opposition  and  still  the  scene  of  conflicts  between  Federalists  and  Unitarian  ad¬ 
herents.  There  was  also  occui)ation  for  the  militia  of  that  province  in  the  war 
against  Paraguay,  but  with  the  assassination  of  General  Urquiza  in  1870,  they 
lost  their  greatest  leader. 

>  “CesSreo  Bernaldo  de  Quiros,”  by  Christian  Brinton.  An  exhibition  of  paintings  of  Gaucho  life  in 
the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  .\rKentina,  1S50-1S70,  at  the  Hispanic  Society  of  .\inerica.  New  York,  1932. 
Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs:  Essays,  studies  and  brief  biografthies  issued  by  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America. 
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As  soon  as  tlie  Gaucho  was  an  important  military  and  political  factor,  he  also 
liecame  a  focus  for  literary  iiroductions,  the  hulk  of  which,  at  this  time,  had  their 
genesis  in  jKilitical  affairs.  The  most  famous  writers  were  also  men  of  action; 
Mitre  and  Sarmiento,  whose  Vida  de  Facundo  Quiroga  was  the  biography  of  a 
Gaucho  chief,  were  in  turn  exiles  and  presidents;  Ascasuhi  and  Estanislao  del 
Campo  were  both  pamphleteers  and  poets.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  forms  of  the  dance-songs  (cielitos,  galas,  et  cetera)  and  ballads  of  the  Gaucho 
bards  were  adapted  to  the  uses  of  ixilitical  ])ru])aganda  by  such  poets  as  Barto- 
lome  Hidalgo  and  Juan  Godov,  who  had  lived  among  the  Gauchos  and  were 
familiar  with  their  habits  and  dialect.  With  the  giowing  sense  of  nationality 
there  came  a  widespread  interest  in  this  unique  type  of  native  citizen.  In 
1837  Esteban  Echeverria  produced  a  long  narrative  poem,  La  cauliva,  dealing 
with  an  Indian  raid  on  the  pampas;  Estanislao  del  Campo  in  Fausto  interpreted 
the  story  of  the  opera  in  Gaucho  terms.  By  1872  the  poem  of  the  Gaucho  as- 
sume<l  epic  ])roportions  in  the  Santos  Vega  of  Hilario  Aseslsubi,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  Marlin  Fierro^  of  Jos6  Herndndez,  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  a 
wandering  min.strel  and  outlaw.  Gauchesco  subjects  were  treated  in  a  romantic 
fashion  by  such  jioets  as  Mitre,  Ricardo  Gutierrez  and  Rafael  Obligado.  The 
theme  spread  to  the  novel  and  the  drama  among  a  later  generation  of  men  who 
no  longer  viewed  the  Gaucho  scene  except  from  a  distance  and  largely  through 
the  eyes  of  their  literary  predecessors.  Eduardo  Gutierrez  was  a  precursor  of 
the  novelists  in  his  series  of  journalistic  stories;  Martiniano  Leguizamdn  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  important  play,  Calandria,^  as  well  as  several  novels,  such  as 
Monlaraz;  the  tradition  was  carried  on  in  the  novels  of  Roberto  Payr6,  Ricardo 
Giiiraldes,  and  certain  Uruguayan  writers. 

It  seems  small  wonder  that  an  Argentine  painter  should  have  found 
inspiration  in  those  stirring  days  and  figures,  that  the  subject  and 
the  artist  should  be  inseparable.  However,  it  was  by  a  long  way 
around  that  de  Quiros  finally  came  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Gaucho 
life. 

Born  May  29,  1881,  in  Gualeguay,  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  he  Avas  one 
of  the  eight  children  of  Senor  don  Julio  Bernaldo  de  Quiros,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Spanish  birth  prominent  in  public  affairs,  and  his  wife  Dofia 
Carlo ta  Ferreyra  de  Quirds.  The  town  was  almost  lost  in  the  wide- 
stretching  undulating  pampa  which  surrounded  it.  Here  the  young 
Bernaldo  grew  up,  devoted,  like  his  brothers,  to  all  manner  of  sports. 
He  also  showed  from  the  age  of  sLx  or  seven  a  great  fondness  for 
drawing,  but  his  leanings  toward  art  were  not  encouraged  by  his 
father,  who  placed  him,  at  the  age  of  15,  with  a  large  business  finn 
in  Buenos  Mres. 

In  the  capital  he  happened  to  become  acquainted  with  Nicolas 
Cotanda,  who  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  painter  of  his¬ 
torical  subjects.  When  Cotanda,  impressed  with  the  boy’s  artistic 

t  Ste  A  FraKiuent  from  "Martin  Fierro  (El  (iaucho)’’,  by  Jos^  IlernilDdez.  Translated  by  Joseph 
.Kuslander,  Corresponding  Member,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs: 
Essays,  Studies  and  Brief  Biographies  issued  by  The  Hispanic  Society  of  .\merica.  New  York,  1932. 

>  See  “  Calandria,  a  Drama  of  Gaucho  Life,”  by  Martiniano  Leguizamon.  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs:  Essays,  Studies  and  Brief  Biographies  issued  by  The  Hispanic  Society 
of  .Vmerica.  New  York,  1932. 
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“TUE  COUPLE  AND  THE  WATERMELON  VENDER” 

A  man  in  white  shirt  and  cotton  drawers,  yellow  waistcoat,  dark  blue  ckiripa,  and  blue  kerchief  flowered  in 
red  and  yellow,  walks  with  his  girl  (china)  who  wears  a  red  dress  and  orange  head  covering.  The  chiripd 
is  a  piece  of  cloth  worn  over  the  white  drawers,  draped  about  the  hips,  pulled  up  between  the  legs  and 
secured  by  a  sash.  The  man  carries  a  guitar  decorated  with  red  ribbons,  and  the  girl  holds  a  red  and 
yellow  fan.  A  black  and  white  dog  walks  before  the  couple,  and  the  man  leads  a  chestnut  horse  with 
silver  trappings  and  a  brown  saddle.  The  horse’s  mane  is  clipped  in  the  fashion  introduced  by  the  M  oors 
into  Spain.  \  watermelon  seller,  dressed  in  purple  and  brown  garments,  is  seated  in  the  shadows  of  an 
arcade  surrounded  by  his  wares.  The  blue  sky  is  veiled  with  yellow  and  mauve  clouds.  In  the  distance 
a  village  ficrta  takes  place,  green  trees  and  yellow  buildings  forming  a  background  for  riders  and  villagers 
in  festive  mood.  (Description  in  catalogue  of  the  exhibition.) 


ambition,  offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil,  the  father  issued  an  ulti¬ 
matum:  “Either  a  painter  or  a  cobbler.” 

But  de  Quiros  senior  need  have  had  no  doubts,  for  his  son,  after 
two  years  with  Cotanda,  was  graduated  in  three  years  instead  of  the 
usual  six  from  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Buenos  Aires  (where  he  is 
now  a  professor).  A  further  testimony  to  his  talent  and  application 
was  the  award  to  him  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  meant  four  years  of 
study  and  travel  in  Europe.  He  stayed  six,  learning  to  know  the 
great  galleries  and  painting,  chiefly  by  himself.  Then  he  returned 
home  to  exhibit  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  his  work  was  warmly  received, 
as  it  had  been  in  Europe.  Once  more  in  the  Old  World,  he  became 
especially  interested  in  the  work  of  Goya,  Delacroix,  and  Turner. 
At  length,  as  the  result  of  a  chance  meeting,  he  went  to  Sardinia, 
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THE  RED  L.VXCER 

Clad  in  white  drawers,  scarlet 
ehiripd,  and  poncho  trimine<l 
with  narrow  green  hands, 
the  Federalist  lancer  holds 
in  his  hands  a  long  lance 
with  a  red  iwnnon.  lie  has 
dark  hushy  hair,  black  eyes, 
and  bronze  complexion.  H  is 
tall  figure  is  outlined  against 
a  greenish-yellow  sky  with 
mauvetclouds.  The  land- 
scai>e'  is  painted  in  vix-iil 
tones  of  red,  green,  and  yel¬ 
low.  (Description  in  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  exhibition.) 
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“LET  VS  GO  ON!” 

An  oUt  pray-tieanled  (iaucho  in  white  shirt  and  drawers,  black  and  brown  chiripd,  yellow  and  red  poncho 
;ind  tall  yellow  hat  (pama  de  burro)  holds  a  guitar  in  one  hand  and  rests  the  other  on  his  weary,  chestnut 
liorse  imanearrbn).  The  stock  of  his  gun  appears  in  front  of  the  saddle.  Reside  him  is  an  old  woman  in 
jiink  blouse,  green  ribbons,  yellow  headkerchief,  and  blue  and  purple  plaid  skirt.  .She  carries  a  flghting 
'-ock  and  a  blue-green  shawl.  On  the  ground  is  a  brown  parrot  cage.  Three  brown  and  white  dogs  sur¬ 
round  them.  Gray  clouds  obscure  the  blue  sky  except  for  pinkish-yellow  streaks  along  the  horizon, 
against  which  a  group  of  trees  lift  their  brown  foliage.  The  painting  represents  the  Gaucho  moving  on 
liefore  the  influx  of  foreigners.  (Description  in  catalogue  of  the  exhibition.) 

where,  says  Doctor  Brinton,  of  whose  account  these  paragraphs  are  a 
brief  summary,  “Seiior  de  Quiros  worked  with  a  feverish  energy  on  a 
series  of  large  canvases  depicting  the  popular  life  of  the  Sardinian 
peasantry.” 

These  were  intended  for  the  biennial  exhibition  at  Venice,  where  de 
Quiros  had  been  invited  to  fill  a  whole  room.  But  when  the  time 
came  for  sending  the  paintings,  he  felt  that  his  work  “did  not  come 
up  to  his  own  definite  sesthetic  standard.”  Doctor  Brinton  continues; 

.  .  .  The  most  important  canvas  of  all,  which  he  called  Justicia  Sarda,  was,  he 
felt,  little  more  than  a  pious  homage  to  the  immortal  painter  of  Las  Lanzas. 
There  were,  amongst  the  lot,  other  echoes  of  tradition  and  the  museums,  other 
obvious  tributes  to  certain  great  figures  of  the  past.  At  the  artist’s  own  request 
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the  exhibition  was  ainicai)ly  canceled,  the  committee,  though  frankly  disap¬ 
pointed,  having  been  (|uick  to  understand  and  to  honor  the  courageous  artistic 
probity  of  the  young  Argentine. 

.As  is  usually  the  case,  .something  was  salvaged  from  the  .seeming  wreck — some¬ 
thing-  that  became  the  actual  corner  stone  of  the  artist’s  future  career.  It  was 
simply  that  Bernaldo  de  Quirds  was  by  now  completely,  finally,  surfeited  with  the 
mainly  academic  and  generally  traditional  character  of  most  Euroi)ean  |)ainting 
of  the  day.  He  longed  especially  for  fresher,  more  virile  themes.  .  .  .  The 
upshot  of  all  this  was  the  avowed  determination  on  the  part  of  Senor  de  Quirds 
to  forswear  Europe  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  some  sort  of  insj)iring  and  unspoiled 
artistic  milieu  in  the  country  of  his  birth. 

A  cordial  reception  was  pven  to  the  20  or  more  diversified  canvases 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  International  Exposition  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910,  and  a  home  and  studio  were  awarded  him  in  Buenos 
Aires.  His  exhibitions  in  Ai^entina  and  other  South  American 
countries  continued  to  he  successful,  but  he  tired  of  city  life  and  left 
the  capital  for  his  native  province  in  search  of  fresh  material.  Here 
he  was  invited  to  stay  with  the  proprietor  of  a  vast  estancia. 

It  was  at  “El  Palmar”  with  its  atmosphere  of  old-world  feudalism,  its  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  its  veritable  army  of  Gauchos,  rancheros,  and  family 
retainers  that  Senor  de  Quiros  aecpiired  his  first  glimpse  of  that  particular  his¬ 
torical  background  which  he  was  shortly  to  make  so  convincingly,  so  eloquently, 
his  own.  In  and  about  the  larger,  more  accessible  centers  of  the  province  the 
Gaucho  was  already  fast  disappearing.  Here,  ttx),  was  he  being  gradually  pushed 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  modern-style  cattleman  and  agriculturalist.  Yet, 
fortunately,  enough  of  the  old-time  spirit  and  color  of  pampa  life  survived  to 
afford  the  artist  his  required  setting.  .  .  . 

He  learned  to  know  the  men  whom  he  wanted  to  paint  by  living 
and  working  with  them,  for  at  his  request  his  host  appointed  him  a 
sort  of  estate  manager.  Long  months  of  riding  the  range  and  coping 
with  a  thousand  problems  side  by  side  with  the  Gauchos  gave  him  a 
penetrating  insight  into  their  very  being  and  enabled  him  to  recon¬ 
struct  an  historic  period. 

In  the  course  of  his  keen  analysis  of  the  paintings  which  were  the 
product  of  this  association  and  which  form  the  present  exhibit. 
Doctor  Brinton  says: 

Romanticism  was  the  predestined  medium  through  which  de  Quiros  was  to 
conjure  up  his  pictorial  epic,  and  for  this  task  he  was  eminently  qualified  through 
training,  temperament,  and  inheritance.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  twin  elements  upon  which  the  major  appeal  of  these  canvases  is 
largely  based  are  color  and  characterization.  Both  these  notes  has  Senor  de 
Quirds  more  than  once  employed  with  assured  and  opulent  mastery.  The  domi¬ 
nant  color  is  obviously  red.  This  red,  which  like  a  kind  of  chromatic  leitmotif 
runs  through  various  comjxtsitions,  is  neither  a  temperamental  whim  nor  an 
accident.  V'irtually  without  exception  the  different  types  of  Gaucho  soldiery 
here  depicted  are  Fe<leralists,  and  red  was  the  color  prescribed  by  General  Rosas 
for  the  Federal  adherents.  .  .  . 
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As  we  i)ass  from  color  to  characterization,  which  is  the  other  mainstay  of 
]  romanticism  in  its  present  application,  we  shall  discover  that  these  Scenes  of 

<  Gnucho  Life  in  Entre  Rios  offer  equally  rich  and  suggestive  material  for  study  and 

comparison.  The  same  method  of  intensifying  reality,  of  treating  the  theme  at 
hand  in  a  vein  of  super-realism,  which  of  course  amounts  to  sheer  romanticism, 
I  is  followed  after  much  the  same  fasion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more 

frankly  picturesque,  a  more  virile  and  veracious  gallery  of  native  portraiture  than 
that  which  here  confronts  one.  .  .  . 

By  way  of  general  estimate,  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the  art  of  Cesdreo 
Bernaldo  de  Quirds  as.sumes  its  rightful  jdace  in  the  virile,  brilliant  pageant  of 
contemporary  Hispanic  painting.  His  production  follows  in  appropriate  sequence 
the  dazzling  pictorial  pantheism  of  .Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida,  the  proud,  sober 
traditionalism  of  Ignaeio  Zuloaga  y  Zanora*,  the  sensuous,  festal  vision  of  Hermene- 
gildo  Anglada  Camarasa.  And  yet,  this  art  is  not  Mediterranean  in  spirit  as  is 
that  of  Sorolla,  not  Iberian  as  that  of  Zuloaga,  not  Valencian  as  that  of  Anglada. 
In  form  only,  not  in  content,  is  it  European.  It  has,  in  truth,  achieved  for  itself 
a  truly  national  wsthetic  physiognomy.  It  is  Argentinian,  and,  sjiecifically, 
pam|)ean — of  the  pampa. 

i  •  Editor. 


THE  COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  LIMA’ 

Ba'  Harth-Terr£ 


THK  City  of  the  Kinfrs,  which  Pope  Paul  III  distinguished  with 
the  title  of  “City”  on  May  17,  1541,  at  the  request  of  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  was  founded  hy  the  hold  Francisco  Pizarro,  Mar¬ 
ques  de  los  Atalyillos,  on  January  18,  1535. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  this  date,  for  it  is  so  set 
down  in  the  act  signed  by  Pizarro  and  the  11  hidalgos  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  this  solemn  occasion,  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  time 
are  agreed  that  the  city  recei\  ed  its  name  because  it  was  established 
on  Epiphany,  the  6th  of  January,  the  day  when  the  Three  Wise  Men 
are  supposed  to  haA^e  A'isited  the  Christ  Child;  and  the  chronicler 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  says  that  they  named  it  thus  because  they 
founded  it  on  that  day.  In  the  royal  decree  of  December  7,  1537, 
hy  which  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  the  city  a  coat  of  arms,  no  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  reason  Avhy  the  design  included  three  kings’ 
croAATis  A^ith  a  star  on  a  blue  ground,  but  in  the  description  of  the 
coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  UniA'ersitv  of  San  Marcos  bA’  a  decree  of 
May  12,  1551,  it  is  stated  that  the  bearings  shall  include  the  croAATis 
and  star  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  “Avhich  are  the  arms  of  this  city.”^ 
Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  of  Lima  was  called  the  City 
of  the  Kings  because  it  was  founded  near  the  feast  of  Epiphany, 
and  that  the  crowns  on  its  shield  are  those  of  the  “Three  Kings  of 
Orient.”  These  crowns  are  of  eight  points,  open  in  the  ancient  style. 

In  December,  1537,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor  of  the 
Romans  and  King  of  Germany;  Juana,  his  mother,  and  Charles, 
Queen  and  King  of  Castile,  Leon,  Aragon,  etc.,  etc.,  by  royal  decree, 
a  copy  of  which  is  preserA'ed  in  the  ArchiA'es  of  the  Indies  at  Seville, 
appointed  the  folloA\'ing  coat  of  arms  for  the  City  of  the  Kings: 
“A  shield  Avith  a  blue  ground  bearing  three  royal  golden  crowns 
arranged  in  a  triangle  and  above  them  a  golden  star,  three  of  whose 
points  touch  the  three  croA\'ns,  and  around  the  shield  on  a  red  ground 
in  golden  letters  “Hoc  signum  vere  regum  est”;®  and  for  a  device, 
two  black  eagles  wearing  royal  croAvns,  the  one  looking  at  the  other, 

•  Translated  and  condensed  from  El  Escudo  de  Armas  de  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  by  E.  Ilarth-Terrf, 
Lima,  1928. 

*  Constitucidn  XIA'  (Xdmero  116  antiguo,  Titulo  9°,  de  las  Constituciones  y  Ordenanzas  Antiguas, 
Afiadidas  y  Modernas  de  la  Real  Universidad  y  estudio  general  de  San  Marcos  de  la  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes 
del  Peru  (Impreso  en  la  misma  ciudad  de  Los  Reyes,  en  la  Imprenta  Real,  por  FflLx  de  Soldana  y  Flores 
en  este  afio  de  173.5) 

>  “  This  is  verily  the  sign  of  the  kings.” 
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and  between  their  heads  the  letters  I  and  K/  the  initials  of  onr  given 
names,  and  above  these  letters  a  gold  star  as  here  drawn  and 
painted,”  etc. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  soon  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Francisco  Jimenez  de  Cisneros,  Charles  the  Fifth  in  great  pomp 
entered  Valladolid,  where  the  Cortes  of  Castile  had  been  convoked 
in  assembly.  Although  on  every  occasion  he  took  the  title  of  King, 
he  had  not  yet  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  Spaniards  because 
they  believed  that  the  right  to  the  crown  belonged  solely  to  Queen 
Juana.  However,  the  presence  of  Charles  and  the  skill  of  his  min¬ 
isters  decided  the  assembly  to  recognize  him  as  such  in  1518,  not¬ 
withstanding  respect  for  ancient  formulas;  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  reign  jointly  with 
his  mother  Juana  and 
that  his  name  should  be 
placed  on  all  acts  and 
documents  after  that  of 
the  queen. 

The  decree  of  1537  also 
says  that  the  City  of  the 
Kings  is  given  permission 
to  place  this  coat  of  arms 
on  its  flag,  seals,  shields, 
and  pennants,  and  any 
other  places  where  it  may 
so  desire,  in  the  form 
and  manner  in  which 
such  coats  of  arms  are 
borne  “in  these  cities  of 
our  Kingdom  of  Castile 
to  which  we  have  given  arms  and  device.”  Coats  of  arms  of  the 
Spanish  cities  of  this  time  are  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  and 
thus  we  find  their  armorial  bearings  accompanying  the  royal  escutch¬ 
eon  on  all  public  edifices,  where  they  were  placed  as  a  mark  of  proud 
dignity.  Later,  by  royal  decree  of  September  15,  1802,  the  City  of 
the  Kings  was  granted  the  same  treatment,  honors  and  distinctions 
which  the  City  of  Mexico  had  enjoyed  since  1728.  Bj-  virtue  of  this 
decree,  Lima  was  given  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  title  of  “muy 
noble,  insigne  y  muy  leal”  (very  noble,  illustrious,  and  ver^-  loyal) 
with  the  privileges  of  grandee,  as  chief  city  of  New  Spain. 

On  the  ancient  shields  of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  before  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  there  was  seen  a  device  of  the  pillars  of 

*  I  for  the  Latin  (orm  of  Juana  and  K  presumably  for  the  German  form  of  Charles. — Editor. 

10066:^32— Bull.  3 - 3 
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From  a  drawina  hy  E.  Harth-Terr^ 


THE  CATHEDRAL  TOWERS,  LIMA 

The  Cathedral  o(  Lima,  now  a  basilica  by  Papal  authorization,  was  constructe<l  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  on  the  foundations  of  similar  earlier  edifices  which  hac  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  The 
architect,  Matfas  Maestro,  chose  a  neo-classic  style,  simple  and  chaste,  in  reaction  against  the  pompous 
and  exuberant  Churrigueresque  in  vogue  at  that  period,  of  which  the  doorway  of  the  Church  of  San 
.\gustln  in  Lima  is  an  example.  The  cathedral  is  situated  on  the  Plaza  de  Armas  next  to  the  Palace  of 
Pizarro,  later  occupied  by  the  viceroys  and  now  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  remains  of 
Pizarro  are  entomb^  in  the  cathedral,  which  contains  numerous  artistic  treasures,  including  beautifully 
carved  choir  stalls. 


From  a  drawiaa  by  E.  Harth-Terrt 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LIMA 

This  church  is  perhaps  the  most  important  example  of  colonial  architecture  in  Lima.  Its  altars,  ceilings, 
choir  stalls  and  pulpit  are  notable  for  their  carvings;  the  sacristy  is  famed  for  its  alabaster  font,  and  the 
patio  of  the  convent  for  its  marvelous  tiles,  the  first  to  reach  Lima.  The  convent  contains  a  series  of 
magniflcent  paintings  depicting  the  life  of  Saint  Francis. 
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Hercules  with  the  words  Xon  Plus  Ultra  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
signified  there  was  no  land  beyond  the  twin  pillars  symbolic  of  the 
promontories  of  Abila  and  Calpe  (Ceuta  and  Gibraltar)  rent  asunder 
by  Hercules  in  one  of  his  12  labors.  With  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  which  refuted  that  Greek  legend.  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  the  Non  removed  from  this  phrase  and  took  as  a  device  the  pil¬ 
lars  with  the  words  Pins  Ultra,  which  he  used  with  the  double-headed 
eagle  and  the  imperial  crown.  In  a  section  of  the  aforementioned 
decree  granting  a  coat  of  arms  to  the  Univemity  of  San  Marcos  at 
Lima,  the  bearings  are  fully  described,  and  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
with  the  words  Plus  Ultra  it  is  said  that  they  are  “the  device  of  this 
New  World.” 

In  the  valley  of  the  Rimac,  which  the  Spaniards  mispronounced 
Lima,  the  City  of  the  Kings  was  founded.  The  name  of  Rimac 
belonged  to  an  Indian  tribe  which  lived  in  the  valley.  In  the  most 
ancient  colonial  documents  Lima  appears  as  the  name  of  the  valley, 
and  in  one  and  another  sometimes  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
city,  as  for  instance  in  ordinances  issued  hy  the  Viceroy  Toledo  in 
1543.  In  the  si.xteenth  century  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  city  was  called  in  official  documents  the  Citv^  of  the  Kings, 
but  the  Spanish  mispronunciation  of  the  indigenous  name  began  to 
be  used  by  a  larger  and  lai^er  number  of  people,  and  gradually  re¬ 
placed  the  original  title.  In  the  royal  decrees  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  the  capital  is  called  the 
City  of  Lima.  To  the  meaning  of  this  word  is  due  the  introduction 
in  the  coat  of  arms  of  a  lime,  lima  in  Spanish  signifying  lime.  This  is 
seen  in  official  documents  subsequent  to  the  independence;  before 
that  time  it  had  not  appeared.  The  fountain  in  the  Main  Square, 
which  is  adorned  with  the  most  ancient  coat  of  arms  which  we  know, 
has  in  its  outer  border  as  a  simple  adornment  the  fruit  mentioned, 
which  also  appears  on  the  coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  University  of 
San  Marcos.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  artists  of  the  time 
considered  this  fruit  an  emblem  of  the  city. 

Very  few  are  the  documents  and  works  of  art  which  display  the 
arms  of  the  city  of  Lima.  However,  one  of  the  eight  viceroys  pro¬ 
moted  from  Mexico  to  Peru,  Don  Garcia  Sarmiento  de  Sotomayor, 
Conde  de  Salvatierra,  who  came  to  Lima  in  1648,  set  up  in  the  main 
square  a  bronze  fountain,  on  which  is  to  be  seen  the  only  coat  of 
arms  in  the  city  of  Lima  which  is  practically  in  accordance  with  the 
original.  Even  here,  however,  the  Latin  words  around  the  shield  are 
not  in  the  correct  order.  On  the  silver  key  of  the  city,  which  in  1806 
was  delivered  to  the  viceroy,  Don  Jose  F.  de  Abascal,  and  which  is 
now  cherished  by  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  Lavalle,  is  seen  the  douhle- 
headed  eagle  wearing  a  king’s  crown  and  supported  by  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  which,  as  has  been  said,  were  not  only  the  device  of  the  New 
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From  drawinjt  by  E.  Harth-Terr^ 

A  COLONIAL  HOUSE 

stmt,  now  owned  by  Sei&ora  Oquendo  de  Subercasaux,  shows  the  apiilication  of 
« v?«  .  J**®  Spanish  conquerors  imimsed  upon  Lima  an  architectural 

t ho  Andalu.sian  influenm  with  the  Moorish  tr^ition  of  ciose<l  blinds  from  behind  which 

the  st^  ”^Vnt^ithtttndino  »hJh"i'*^°'“  beinK  seen,  a  privacy  in  consonance  with  their  use  of  veiis  in 
the  hm^s  w«s^nnt*^^=  o«i!{lS,J*^i  b^cpnies  which  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  city,  the  richness  of 
io,®ol!Sif^*  tbeir  facades  as  in  their  interiors.  The  leisuroiy  life  of  that  time  is 

mms  werl^^stiM^h^  d^frPn®“t‘’h  ‘he  entrance  of  the  caiash  then  in  use.  The 

fZishTnTs  r^va^inS  of  hou.^s‘**“‘'’’  *«hteenth  centuries  by  iuxurious 
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World  but  also,  with  the  royal  crown,  part  of  the  Spanish  arms. 
The  emblematic  fruit  of  the  city  finishes  the  whole.  This  eagle  is  a 
false  interpretation  of  the  double  eagle  of  the  shield. 

In  the  extensive  search  which  I  made  to  find  some  coat  of  arms  of 
the  city  on  the  buildings  of  Lima,  1  found  only  one.  This  should  be 
described  because  it  is  unique  and  almost  unknown.  It  is  on  a  tri¬ 
angular  basin  now  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  a  building,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  famous  Paseo  de  Aguas.  On  the  three  sides  appear, 
respectively,  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms  with  the  royal  crown,  the  es¬ 
cutcheon  of  Viceroy  Don  Manuel  Amat  with  the  date  1772,  and  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  City  of  the  Kings  to  which  I  refer.  These  consist 
of  three  parts — the  eight-pointed  star,  the  heraldic  pillars  of  Hercules 
with  the  words  Plus  Ultra,  and  between  them  the  lime  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  symbolic  of  Lima.  The  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  baroque 
border,  more  or  less  in  the  shape  of  a  shield. 

One  can  not  fail  to  be  amazed  that  on  all  the  colonial  edifices  which 
Lima  boasts  there  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  the  city's  coat  of  arms. 
Some  representations  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
years.  It  is  probably  true  that  an  additional  reason  for  this  lack 
was  the  general  ignorance  of  the  city’s  escutcheon,  usually  replaced 
by  the  arms  of  the  mother  country.  This  also  explains  the  reason 
for  the  successive  modifications  of  the  coat  of  arms  until  we  arrive 
at  the  republican  arrangement,  which  was  used  until  a  short  time 
ago,  and  the  incomplete  design  which  is  employed  to-day. 


URUGUAY  SENDS  A  WOMAN  TO  THE 
DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

It  is  a  luattor  of  congratulation  that  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  a  noted 
Uruguayan  physician,  feminist,  and  authority  in  social  problems,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Government  of  her  country  an  assistant 
delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  now  in  session  at  Geneva. 
She  is  a  woman  of  international  outlook  who  has  participated  in 
manj’  important  gatherings.  Doctor  Luisi  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley, 
president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  and  a  member  in  full  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  are  the  only  two  women  from  the  American 
Republics.  The  Uruguayan  delegates  are  Their  Excellencies  Pedro 
Cosio  and  Enrique  E.  Buero,  Ministers  of  Uruguay  to  Germany  and 
Belgium,  respectively. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  Doctor  Luisi  has  gone  to 
Geneva  in  an  official  capacity.  As  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Child  Welfare  Commission  and  Commission  on  Traffic  in  Women 
and  Children,  she  has  for  some  years  lent  her  valuable  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  social  importance. 

Doctor  Luisi  was  a  pioneer  feminist;  first  of  all  by  her  deeds,  then 
by  her  words.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  was  a  notoriety  seeker, 
but  that,  fearless  of  leading  the  way,  by  sheer  ability  and  strength  of 
purpose  she  achieved  residts  which  no  Uruguayan  woman  before  her 
had  ever  attained.  Thus  she  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  from  the 
University  of  Uruguay  a  bachelor’s  degree,  and  the  first  to  receive  a 
doctor’s  degree  in  medicine;  the  first  to  give  courses  in  the  university 
and  the  first  to  serve  on  a  university  jury  deciding  the  award  of  a 
professorship  by  competition. 

Strengthened  in  her  convictions  by  her  own  experiences.  Doctor 
Luisi  went  on  to  play  an  important  part  in  feminism  at  home  and 
abroad.  She  founded  the  Uruguayan  National  Council  of  Women, 
affiliated  with  the  International  Council,  and  is  a  member  of  the  most 
notable  organizations  for  women’s  rights,  such  as  the  International 
Alliance  for  Women’s  Suffrage  and  the  International  Feminist 
Association. 

As  a  teacher  and  as  a  practicing  physician,  Doctor  Luisi  was 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  many  of  the  special  problems  of 
women  and  children.  She  has  contributed  numerous  papers  on  sub¬ 
jects  concerning  them  to  Accion  Femenina,  the  magazine  which  she 
herself  edited,  and  to  leading  Argentine,  Italian,  Swiss,  and  other 
Uruguayan  reviews.  Her  articles  discuss  medical,  literary,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  sociological  subjects,  as  well  as  suffrage. 
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THE  RIVERS  AND  LAKES  OF  HAITI 


By  Luc  Dorsinville 

Member  of  the  SocifU  de  Giographie  de  France,  Principal  and  Founder  of  the  Guy 
Joseph- Bonnet  Institute,  Port-au-Prince 


Haiti  has  neither  river  nor  lake  of  great  size,  although  it  pos¬ 
sesses  numerous  streams  and  inland  bodies  of  water. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  of  Haiti  include  reserv’oirs  formed  by  dams, 
such  as  that  of  Bois-Neuf  near  Saint-Marc  and  that  of  Miragoane, 
southeast  of  the  town  of  the  same  name;  volcanic  ponds  in  the  cra¬ 
ters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  such  as  Bossier  pond  near  Jacmel;  and 
Saumatre  Lake,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  which  in  some  past  age 
became  isolated  from  the  ocean. 

Saumatre  (or  Assuei)  Lake,  the  largest  of  these  bodies  of  water,  is 
situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cul-de-Sac  Plain,  near  the  middle 
of  the  boundary  between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  About 
18  miles  long,  it  covers  approximately  43  square  miles  and  lies  46 
feet  above  sea  level;  it  is  navdgable  throughout.  This  lake  has 
brackish  water — hence  its  name — and  possesses  no  apparent  outlet  to 
the  sea.  Since  for  some  time  its  waters  have  been  receding  and  more 
than  450  acres  of  land  have  been  released  to  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  tropical  zone,  it  maj’  be  inferred  that  a  subterranean  channel 
has  certainly  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  Gulf  of  Gonave  in 
consequence  of  the  slow  sinking  of  the  whole  island  of  Haiti,  espe¬ 
cially  as  this  same  phenomenon  is  taking  place  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Enriquillo,  just  across  the  border  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

As  for  the  watercourses  of  Haiti,  they  are  abundant  and  contribute 
to  the  pleasant  aspect  and  to  the  economic  value  of  the  land.  Rarely 
does  one  find  a  region  as  well  watered  as  the  Central  Plateau. 

These  watercourses  may  be  classified  into  four  well-determined 
groups : 

(1)  On  the  Atlantic  slope,  streams  flowing  northward. 

(2)  On  the  slope  of  the  Gulf  of  Gonave,  streams  flowing  westward. 

(3)  On  the  slope  of  the  Gulf  of  Gonave,  streams  floudng  northward. 

(4)  On  the  slope  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  streams  flowing  westward, 
southwestward,  or  southward. 

The  Artibonite  is  the  only  one  of  these  watercourses  wliich  might 
be  called  an  important  river.  The  others  are  all  lovely  streams  or 
majestic  torrents  whose  waters  vary  in  depth.  They  fertilize  some 
thirty-odd  plains  and  plateaus.  Many  of  the  streams  contain  fish; 
alligators  are  found  in  some.  Unfortunately,  so  far  no  canal  has  yet 
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THE  ARTIBOXITE  VALLEY 


The  longest  and  most  important  river  of  Haiti  follows  a  serpentine  course  westward  across  the  entire 
Republic  to  the  Quif  of  Gonave. 


been  made  between  the  principal  streams,  although  some  of  them 
might  be  united  to  produce  abundant  water  power. 

If  the  fertile  soil  of  Haiti  is  its  greatest  asset,  it  may  also  be  said 
that  in  the  rivers  lies  its  great  reserve  for  the  future. 

One  may  divide  the  chief  watercourses  of  the  country  as  follows; 

Main  rivers:  The  Artibonite  and  Grand’  Anse,  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Gonave;  the  Trois  Rivieres,  flowing  into  Tortue  Canal  on 
the  northern,  or  Atlantic  slope;  and  the  Ravine  du  Sud  and  Grande 
Riviere  de  Jacmel,  flowing  into  the  Caribbean.  These  rivers,  except 
the  Artibonite,  are  entirely  within  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

Secondary  rivers:  The  Massacre,  Limbe,  Ester,  Riviere  de  Mont-  I 

rouis,  Grise,  Momance,  Riviere  de  Xippes,  Riviere  de  Cavaillon, 

Pedernales,  etc. 

The  Artibonite  (200  miles  in  length)  is  the  longest  river  in  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  It  rises  in  the  Dominican  Republic  southeast 
of  the  town  of  Restauracion  at  an  altitude  not  yet  definitely  deter¬ 
mined,  and  flow's  first  southwest,  then  northw'est,  before  passing 
through  the  Grande-Saline,  or  salt  plain,  to  a  muddy  outlet  on  the 
Gulf  of  Gonave. 
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In  Haitian  territory  the  Artibonite  runs  a  tranquil  course.  Its 
waters  are  yellowish,  and  after  the  spring  rains  it  overflows  its  bed, 
covering  a  good  part  of  the  neighboring  plain  with  a  fine  layer  of 
gravel  and  clay. 

From  Mirebalais  to  its  mouth  its  average  width  is  200  feet;  mini¬ 
mum  flow,  424  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Into  the  Artibonite  flow  from  the  right  the  Libon,  Oceana,  Guaya- 
mouc  or  Canot  (formed  by  the  junction  north  of  Hinche  of  the  Frio 
and  the  Bouyaha),  and  Thomonde  Rivers. 

The  Bouyaha-Guayamouc  (Canot),  65  miles  long,  unites  with  the 
Artibonite  southeast  of  Thomonde,  after  having  run  a  southeasterly 
course  through  the  Valley  of  Gonave.  The  town  of  Saint-Raphael 


Courts*)'  of  Luc  Dorcinvilic 

1.ES  TKOIS  RIVIERES,  XEAK  (IKOS  MOR.VE 
I.es  Trois  Rivieres,  one  of  the  larger  rivers  of  Haiti,  flows  northwesterly  to  the  Atlantic. 


is  located  on  the  Bouyaha  and  Hinche  on  the  Guayamouc  (Canot). 
At  Hinche  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Guayamouc  is  32  cubic  feet  per 
second.  The  Frio  River  rises  in  the  Black  Mountains,  while  the 
source  of  the  Bouyaha  is  in  the  massif  northeast  of  Marmelade. 

The  Artibonite  receives  on  the  left  the  Marcassia,  Juan  de  Vera, 
Tumbe,  Bois  de  Verrettes,  and  Tapion.  The  Juan  de  Vera  flows  into 
the  Artibonite  about  4  miles  northeast  of  Lascahobas.  Rising  in 
the  Tonnerre  Mountains  of  the  Matheux  Chain,  it  has  a  minimum 
flow  of  91.8  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Fer-a-Cheval  unites  with  the  Artibonite  near  Mirebalais,  its 
source  being  in  the  Grand-Bois  Mountains;  minimum  flow,  53  cubic 
feet  per  second. 
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The  Tiunbe  joins  the  Artibonite  northwest  of  Mirebalais,  coming 
from  the  Pensez-y-Bien  Mountains.  This  river  has  several  affluents 
of  its  own,  among  them  being  the  Saut-d’Eau,  on  which  are  found  the 
beautifid  falls  of  Ville-Bonheur,  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  that 
name.  Minimum  flow  of  the  Tumbe,  15.5  cubic  feet  per  second; 
minimum  flow  of  the  Saut-d’Eau,  9  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Bois  River  rises  in  the  Matheux  Mountains  and  flows  into  the 
Artibonite  southeast  of  Les  Verrettes. 

The  Trois-Rivieres  (60  miles  in  length),  which  has  its  principal 
source  northeast  of  Marmelade  in  the  Massif  du  Xord,  flows  in  a 
general  northwesterly  direction  past  Plaisance  and  Gros-Mome  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  just  west  of  Port-de-Paix. 

Because  the  bed  of  this  stream  is  largely  composed  of  gravel  and 
sand,  it  is  subject  to  change.  The  course  often  lies  along  the  side  of 
a  steep  mountain  rising  abruptly  on  the  right  and  falling  off  precipi¬ 
tously  on  the  left. 

The  affluents  of  the  Trois-Rivieres,  although  numerous,  are  of 
small  importance. 

The  Grand' Anse,  ovjeremie  River  (31  miles  long)  rises  in  the  basaltic 
rocks  of  the  Hotte  Mountains  among  the  Irois  and  Jeremie  hot  springs 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Department  du  Sud.  It  flows  in  a  general 
northeasterly  direction  until  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  La  Gonave 
near  the  town  of  Jeremie. 

Numerous  streams  of  minor  importance,  on  some  of  which  are 
found  lovely  cascades,  flow  into  the  Grand  Anse.  The  bed  of  the 
Grand  Anse  is  composed  of  gravel. 

The  Ravine  du  Sud  rises  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Hotte  Mountains,  flowing  southeast  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
at  the  town  of  Les  Cayes.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  this  town 
the  water  of  the  river  is  diverted  into  the  Avezac  Canal  to  irrigate 
the  plain  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  About  the  same  distance 
downstream  the  Levy  Reservoir  distributes  to  all  the  left  bank  the 
water  drained  off  by  the  Avezac  Canal,  serving  an  area  of  4,900  acres. 
The  river,  which  has  a  gravelly  and  rocky  bed,  often  rises  very  sud¬ 
denly  and  sometimes  ov'erflows  the  plain  and  even  part  of  Les  Cayes. 
It  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  fertility  of  the  countryside. 

The  Gosseline  branch  of  the  Grande-Riviere  de  Jacinel  rises  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Trouin  hills  of  the  Selle  range,  and  a  little  farther 
east  the  Jacmel  River  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains.  These 
two  right-hand  branches  flow  southwest  and  unite  with  the  so-called 
Gauche  River,  which  flows  southeast.  West  of  the  town  de  Jacmel 
these  three  streams  unite  in  the  Grande-Riviere  de  Jacmel,  which 
flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  utilize 
the  water  of  this  stream  for  sections  of  Jacmel. 


IKRIGATIOX  WEIK 

A  canal  of  the  Riviere  Blanche  irriKation  s\-stem  in  the  CiiMe-Sac  plain. 
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As  for  secondary  streams,  these  are  very  numerous,  but  their  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  is  small.  The  most  important  are: 

On  the  Atlantic  coast:  1,  The  Massacre,  which  rises  south  of  the 
Loma  del  Cabrera,  in  the  Central  Mountains  of  the  Dominican 
Kepublic;  2,  The  Trou,  Grande  Riviere  du  Xord,  Haut  du  Cap, 
Limhe.  Ester,'  Saint-Louis  du  Xord,  Moustiques,  and  Jean-Rabel. 

t)n  the  Caribbean  slope:  1,  Flowing:  into  the  Gulf  of  La  Gonave, 
the  Quinte  or  Les  Gonaives,  the  trancpiil  Ester,*  the  Saint-Marc,  the 
Cul-de-Sac  or  Grise,  the  Momance,  the  Grande  Riviere  de  Xippes, 
the  Baraderes,  the  Roseaux,  the  Voldrogue,  and  the  Guinaudee;  2, 
on  the  Caribbean  slope  proper,  the  Abricots,  Dame-Marie,  I’Anse 
dTIainault,  the  Tiburon,  Islet,  Cavaillon,  Pedernales,  and  others. 

The  Massacre  and  Pedernales  Rivers  owe  their  importance  to  their 
role  as  part  of  the  boundar)*  between  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Haiti.  The  latter  rises  in  the  Bahoruco  Mountains  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  flows  in  a  general  southerly  direction.  It  drains  139 
square  miles.  On  both  the  Dominican  and  the  Haitian  side  the  water 
is  used  for  irrigation. 

'•  Therf  are  two  streams  of  this  name.— Editor. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN 
1930— A  GENERAL  SURVEY 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Siatintical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Part  II  * 

South  American  Republics 

ARGENTINA 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  for  1930  aggregated 
$1,312,688,316,  being  a  decrease  of  $448,580,719,  or  25.4  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1929.  Imports  to  the  value  of  $717,007,261  decreased 
by  $119,130,173,  or  14.2  per  cent,  and  exports,  amounting  to  $595,- 
681,055,  declined  by  $329,450,546,  or  35.6  per  cent. 

Distribu(io7i  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  tlioiisands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 

i  Per  cent  of  total 


Country  1929  ] 

1 

19:10  • 

1929 

1930 

Imports  (total) . 

.  836. 137 

717,007 

100.0 

100.0 

.  147.410 

1  127.000 

17.6 

17.7 

France . . . . 

.  51. 174 

.  96. 099 

1  40,000  ' 

1  85,000 

6.  1 
11.4 

.5.5 

7.8 

United  States . 

.  220. 360 

155,000 

26.3 

21.6 

Exports  (total) . 

.  925. 132 

595, 681 

100.0 

100.0 

.  297, 627 

217,636 

32. 1 

36.5 

France . 

Germany . 

United  States . 

.  6.5. 844 

.  92.  .589 

.  90. 752 

39,895 
.52.  .533 
57.665 

7.1 

10.0 

9.8 

6.6 

8.8 

9.6 

•  Country  segregations  estimated. 

*  For  Part  I,  see  Bulletis  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  February,  1932. 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commo<Uty 

1929 

1930 

Commodity 

1929 

1930 

Imports  (total) . 

1 

^36, 137 

717,007 

Exports  (total) _ 

925,132 

595,681 

Combustibles  and  lubrirants....! 

142,940 

140, 171 

Maize . 

162,990 

103, 815 

Textiles  and  manufactures . 

155,391 

122,572 

Wheat . . . 

209,633  r 

89,051 

Machinery  and  vehicles . 

139,  .505 

97,752 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef . 

88,406 

85,908 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures. 

99,899 

80,7.50 

I.inseerl . 

116,549 

8.5,331 

Foodstuffs . 

6.5,005 

70, 172 

5\  ool . . 

67,  *565  1 

44,918 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products . 

41,937 

30,215 

■  Oxhides,  salt _ _ _ ' 

Meats,  t>reserxed . ' 

33,057  ' 
1.5,998 

30,899 
10, 152 

^letals  (excluding  iron)  an<l 

32,228 

30,434 

Mutton,  frozen . . . 

13,667 

11,243 

13,970 
12.900 
12.  .543 

Stones,  earths,  glass,  and  ce- 

Quebracho  extract . 

13;  447 

32,460 

29,277 

I 

3. 796 

3,030 

8,3.54 

Patter,  cardboard  and  manufac- 

Cotton,  raw . 

o;973 

,  29,877 
29,12ti 
2.5,029 
10, 439 
5,505 

2H,4K3 
23,193  ' 

13,42S 

11,248 

7, 782 

7^206 

21,706 

7;  12.5 

0;  143 
5, 844 
.5,  .5.30 
4,044 

9,998 

5,134 

1',  575 

0;997 
.5, 970 

Bran  and  iMtllard . 

Sheepskins,  unwashei- . 

Frozen  meat  ollal . 

;  Casein . 

Barley . 

Meat  extract . 

Rye . 

4,019 
3,724 
3.  .544 
8.121 
2,473 

1  0, 895 

4,030 

3,943 

2,931 

1  2.  .513 

2,473 
237 

BOLIVIA 


For  the  year  1930  Bolivia’s  foreifin  trade  totaled  $58,289,051,  com¬ 
pared  with  $77,169,874  in  1929,  a  decrease  of  $18,880,823,  or  24.4  per 
cent.  Of  this  total,  the  value  of  imports  was  $21,219,134,  and  of 
exports  $37,069,917.  Imports  declined  by  $4,848,171,  or  18.5  per 
cent,  and  e.xports  hy  $14,032,652,  or  27.4  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


1 

I 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929 

1930 

Imports  (total) . i 

20,067 

21.219  1 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

4, 3'22 

3,  .540 

16.5 

16.6 

France . 

846 

000 

3.2 

3. 1 

(lermany . 

3,  .554 

2,880 

13.0 

13.5 

United  .states . 

8,790 

5,900 

33.7 

27.8 

Exports  (total) . . . 

1  51. 103 

37,070 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

39,463 

28,345 

77.2 

76.4 

France... . 

,  162 
094 

1  7,114 

1 

139 

.3 

.3 

United  States . 

4,807 

isTo 

'  12.9 

Statistics  of  trade  by  commodities  are  not  available  for  the  whole 
of  1930,  other  than  e.xports  of  tin,  which  amounted  to  $27,629,616.  A 
statement  of  the  mineral  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  with 
comparative  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1929,  follows: 
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Exports  of  mirterals 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Minerals 


Total  mineral  evjmrts 


Tin . 

Silver . 

rop|)er _ 

Lead . 

Zinc . 

Wolframite. 
Antimony- 
Bismuth... 
Gold . 


January  to 
September 


1929 

1930 

32,117 

•25, 933 

26,448 

•2-2, 124 

•2.019 

1.565 

1,487  1 

7.17 

97H  1 

6‘d*.> 

87 

3-27 

314 

240 

405 

125 

349 

103 

30  . 

BRAZIL 

Tlie  foreifjn  trade  of  Brazil  in  1930  amounted  to  $507,252,781,  eon- 
sistinfi  of  imports  to  the  Aahie  of  $253,181,916,  and  exports  of 
$314,070,865.  The  total  trade  figure  shows  a  decrease  of  $304,205,109 
or  34.9  per  cent.  Imports  declined  by  $162,923,061,  or  39.1  per  cent, 
and  exports,  by  $141,282,048.  or  31  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

1 

1929 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929  1930 

Imports  (total) . 

.  416, 105  j 

253,182 

loao  ^ 

100.0 

.  79,943 

48,919 

19.2  1 

19.3 

France... . . . 

.  22;  100 

121779 

5.3  1 

5.0 

Germany . . 

.  52, 788 

28;  8.16 

12.6 

11.3 

United  States . 

.  125, 395 

61, 163 

30. 1 ; 

24. 1 

Exports  (total) . 

.  4.15, 353 

314,071 

100.0  1 

100.0 

.  29,651 

2.1,616 

6.5  i 

8. 1 

France . 

.  .10i653 

28;  822 

11.1  1 

9. 1 

Germany . . . 

.  39,882 

28,632 

8.7  1 

9. 1 

United  States . 

.  192,240 

127,409 

42.  2  1 

40.5 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1929 

1930  1 

Commodity 

1  1929  1930 

Imports  (total) . 

.  416,  Ifti 

2.13. 182  I 

Exports  (total) . 

.  4.15.3.13  314,071 

Machinery,  apparatus,  and  tools.  62,717  3.1.776 

Wheat .  36,706  2K62.1 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures.  40,616  22,418 

Gasoline .  17,3.14  1.1,034 

Patent  fuel,  coal,  and  coke .  17,228  14,4.1.1 

Wheat  flour .  11,748  9,954 

Coilfish .  9,272  7,454 

Chemical  products  and  drugs _  9,  .120  7.081 

Paper  and  manufactures . ;  8,706  6,463 

Cement.. .  7,391  .1,102 

Kerosene . . .  6,844  :  5,060 

Fuel  oil .  4, 066  4,  ,158 

Wines,  spirits,  and  li<|uors .  6, 973  4, 236 

Cotton  piece  goo<ls . . ,  12.912  3,427 

.\utomobiles .  26.804  1.636  i. 


1  Collee . 1323.198  197,427 

Frozen  and  chille<l  n;eats . ,  i;i,  133  17,647 

Hides  and  skins . ■  19,916  15,351 

Verba  mat# . .  12.  ,145  10,301 

i  Cacao .  12,378  9,909 

Colton,  raw .  18,155  9,139 

Tobacco  and  manufact  tires . ’  7, 938  8, 085 

Oil-proiludng  seeds .  7,891  6,021 

;  Wool .  3.586  4,762 

Fruits  and  nuts .  4,420  4.727 

Kublier .  7, 209  3, 628 

Rice .  658  2,744 

Sugar .  1,065  2,724 

Carnaubawax .  2,921  2,524 

Timber  and  lumber . i  .3.  145  2,4,39 

Manganese .  3,371  1,.165 
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CHILE 

The  foreign  trade  of  Chile  in  1930  afrgreg:ated  $331,702,429, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $144,301,555,  or  30.3  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  $170,090,500 
and  exports  at  $161,611,929.  Compared  with  1929,  imports  declined 
by  $26,767,013,  or  13.5  per  cent,  and  exports  by  $117,534,542,  or 
42.1  per  cent. 

Disiribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 
[Values  in  thnusan<ls  of  ilnllars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Imports  (total). 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

(lermany . 

United  States.. . 

Ex[)orts  (total). 

United  Kingdom _ 

France - - - 

Germany . . 

United  States . 


1929 

I’er  cent  o(  total 

1929 

1930 

196,858 

170,091 

ue.o 

100.0 

34,811 

26,00ti 

17.6 

1,5.2 

8,641 

8,.'>,'i0 

4.3 

.5.0 

;)a419 

28,780 

15.4 

16.9 

63.348 

.57,030 

32.1  1 

•33.5 

279, 146 

161,612 

100.0  ‘ 

100.0 

37,297 

23,734 

13.3 

14.6 

17,110 

9,734 

6.1 

6.0 

24,061 

12,692 

8.6 

7.8 

70,887 

41,095 

25.3 

25.4 

Principal  imports  and  exports 
(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity  j 

1929 

1930  1 

Commodity  | 

1929  ' 

1930 

lm|>orts  ttotal) . j 

196,858 

170, 091 

E.xports  (total) . j 

279. 146 

161,612 

Industrial  machinery,  apparatus 

Nitrate . ] 

117.  .515 

72.205 

and  tools . i 

28,026 

26,827 

Bar  copper . \ 

112,6.55 

.54,058 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel... 

8,2.51 

10,909  1 

Vegetables . ' 

4. 754 

.5.099 

Cotton  textiles . 

12,645 

12,520 

Wool.. . 

A  846 

3,654 

Woolen  fabrics . I 

7, -237 

6,253  i 

Iron  ore . . 

1,878 

3,221 

Iron  and  steel  simply  wrought.. .| 

6,249 

5,926 

Iodine . 

9,791 

2,388 

Petroleum,  crude . , 

,5,963 

4,934 

Copper  ore . 

3,348 

1,913 

Gasoline. . 

3,316 

4,212 

Oats’. . 

1.764 

1,518 

Lubricating  oil . . 

1,539 

1,619 

Wheat  flour . 

6.50 

592 

Kerosene . . . I 

451 

422 

'  Cattle  hides . 

i  127 

167 

Automobiles . 1 

7,925 

4. 445 

Cattle . ' 

6,216 

4, 138 

Sugar,  raw  and  reflned . 

6,794 

4,073 

Bags  for  nitrate . 

.%304 

3,635 

Edible  oils . 

1  2,601 

■2,2.53 

Rice . 

1,953 

2,081 

Locomotives . 

747 

1,984 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

1  2,156 

1,981 

Chemical  products . 

i  2,346 

1,807 

Tea . 

2,255 

1,701 

New.sprint  paper . 

1,739 

1,296 

i 

COLOMBIA 

Colombia’s  total  foreign  trade  in  1930  amounted  to  $170,283,152, 
being  a  decrease  of  30.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  1929.  Of  this 
total,  $60,955,859  comprised  imports  and  $109,327,293  e.xports. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year,  imports  declined  by  50.2  per  cent 
and  e.xports  by  11.1  per  cent. 

100665— 32— Bull.  3 - 4 
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Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted! 


Country 

! 

1930  ^ 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929 

1930 

lm{)orts  (total) . .  122. 5»(6 

60.956  ; 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom .  17,640  ! 

France .  O.HOs 

Germany .  17,677 

Unitetl  States . 56.;)09 

7,573  1 
3,264  1 
7. 845 
27,681 

14.3 
5.6 

14.4 
45.9 

12.4 
5.3 

12.8 

45.4 

Exports  (total) .  1-23.066 

109, 327 

'  100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 5,857 

France .  549 

Germany . 2.616 

United  States .  9-2.532 

,  3. 247 

658 
3,641 
88.926 

4.7 

.4 

2.1 

7.5.1 

2.9 

.6 

3.3 

81.3 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1929 

1930 

Commodity 

1  1929  1 

1930 

Im|M)rts  (total) . 

122,  AWi 

60.  956 

Exports  (total)-.. 

1 

_  123,066  ! 

109,327 

33,413 

15,338 

.  74,580  1 

59,805 

17. 670 

12^562 

.  »)’206  , 

25.5(M 

Material  for  the  arts  and  trailes.. 

2,764 

HS5 

Gold . 

.  5.039  1 

8,791 

12, 171 

5,771 

8,  585 

8. 478 

.\gncultural  and  mining  imple- 

Rules  and  skins . 

_  4.a50 

3,638 

10,689 

4,527 

.  2. 545  1 

1.831 

Railway  cars,  carriages,  automo- 

Panama  hats . . 

.  174 

318 

biles,  etc . . 

10. 391 

3.  .568 

Tobacco . 

.  2-26 

192 

Drugs  and  meilicines . 

6,  1S8 

3.011 

Coconuts  ... 

-207 

184 

Electrical  material . 

3,376 

2.  .574 

Paiier  and  cardboard . 

4,  :«7 

2,424 

Glajisware.  earthenware,  etc . 

3,  9.30 

1,761 

Hi<les  and  skins  and  manufac- 

tures . 

3.  .534 

1.627 

Lighting  and  fuel . 

2,371 

1,510 

ECUADOR 

The  total  foreifjn  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1930  aggregated 
$28,925,529,  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of  $12,796,221  and 
exports  of  $16,129,308.  A  decrease  in  the  total  trade  value  of  15.3 
per  cent  is  shown  by  these  figures.  Imports  decreased  by  $4,170,832, 
or  24.5  per  cent,  and  exports  by  $1,078,056,  or  6.2  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Per  cent 

of  total 

Country 

1929 

1930  1 

- 

1929 

1930 

Imimrts  (total) . . . . 

.  16,967 

12. 796 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

.  3,-239 

2,327 

19.0 

18.1 

France . . 

.  7.52 

373 

4.4 

2.9 

Germanx- . 

. .  2.142 

1,668 

12.6 

13.0 

United  States .  . . . 

. .  6,929 

.M37 

40.8 

40. 1 

Exports  (total) .  . 

.  17,207 

16, 129 

!  100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . . 

465 

.505 

2.7 

3.1 

France . . . 

.  944 

1,060 

5.4 

6.5 

Germany . . . 

.  1,013 

1,  1.50 

.5.8 

7.1 

United  States . 

.  7, 785 

7,605 

45.  2 

47.1 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


('oniniodity 


Imports  ttotal) . 

Machinery  and  apparatus _ 

Drugs  and  chemicals . 

Wheat  Hour . 

Mineral  oils  and  derivatives _ 

Woolen  manufactures . 

hard . 

I’after  and  e.irdboard  and  manu¬ 
factures . 

Silk  and  manufactures. . 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles . 

Wines  and  spirits... . 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufac¬ 
tures . 

Glass  and  glassware . 

Pigments,  paints  and  varnishes.. 
Cement . 


1929 

1930  ; 

Commodity 

1929  1 

19;«) 

ifi.  *m7 

12,796 

Kximrts  (total) . . . 

17,207  1 

16,  129 

l,.'>0fi 

1, 134 

Cacao . . 

4,251 

4,  681 

(>99 

635 

Petroleum,  crmle. . i 

3,064 

3,160 

572 

594 

ColTee . 

2,334 

1,890 

5(),'> 

.'Straw  hats . . | 

1,358 

1,681 

7or> 

461 

Mineral  ores  . . . 

1,422 

1,478 

596 

4.55 

Rice . . 1 

851 

742 

Ivorv  nuts . . 

1.521 

689 

5.11 

449 

1  Fresh  fruits...  . . i 

253 

234 

582 

380 

198 

180 

2fi9 

278 

144 

71 

337 

269 

j  Crude  ruhl>er  _ 

37 

12 

363 

2a3 

113 

1,56 

i8r> 

1.55 

IM 

134 

1 

PARAGUAY 

Paraguay’s  foreign  trade  in  1930  amounted  to  $28,436,337,  as 
compared  with  $26,490,565,  being  an  increase  of  $1,945,772,  or  7.3  per 
cent.  The  value  of  imports  ($14,685,178)  e.xceeded  that  of  1929  by 
$1,250,586,  or  9.3  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  exports  ($13,751,159) 
increased  by  $695,186,  or  5.3  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars.  1.  e.,  000  omitted; 


] 

i 

Per  cent  of  total 

Country 

1929  1 

1929 

1930 

1 

ImiKtrts  (total) . 

13,  435  , 

14,685 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

'  1,6.32 

2,008 

12  1 

13.6 

France . 

I  701  ' 

837 

,5.2 

.5.7 

1, 268 

1  2, 515 

1,319 

9.4 

8.9 

United  .States . 

2.3.38 

18.7 

15.9 

Exports  (total) . 

13,056 

13,751 

100.  0 

100.0 

Unitetl  Kingdom . 

I  47 

34 

.3 

.2 

France . 

;  495 

208 

3!  7 

1.5 

Germany . 

i  121 

215 

.9 

1.5 

1  5 

26  ! 

i  .  1 

1 

1 

Of  the  imports,  35  per  cent  in  1929  and  28.7  per  cent  in  1930  were 
contributed  by  Argentina,  hut  this  trade  consisted  largely  of  goods 
originating  in  other  countries.  On  the  export  side,  85  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1929  and  91.2  per  cent  in  1930  went  to  Argentina,  largely 
for  transshipment  to  other  countries. 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 

CommcMlity  I  1929  1930  Commodity  1929  1930 


lm|K>rts  (total) _ 

Foo<lstulTs . . 

Cotton  and  maiiufaptiires. 
Metals  and  mamifactures. 
Nlachinery  and  ai)i;aralus 

.\lineral  oils . . 

Vehicles . 

Silk  and  manufactures  .. 
Linen  and  manufactures 


PERU 

Peru’s  foreifrii  trade  in  1930  reached  a  value  of  $149,760,517,  show¬ 
ing  a  decline  of  28.6  per  cent.  Imports  were  valued  at  $53,307,217 
and  exports  at  $96,453,300.  Compared  with  1929,  imports  show 
a  decline  of  $22,633,767,  or  29.8  per  cent,  and  exports  of  $37,579,284, 
or  28  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Per (enl  of  total 

Country 

1930 

— 

1921» 

1930 

ImiHirts  (total)  . 

1  7:>.y4i 

.53. 307 

1  too.  0 

100.0 

I'nite<l  Kingdom . 

11.382 

9,004 

14.9 

10.8 

Frame . . 

2, 892 

1,722 

.3.8 

3.2 

(lermany . . . 

1  7.  f 

0, 145 

10.0 

11.5 

United  States .  . 

31.  700 

20,389 

41.8 

38.2 

Exports  (total) . . .  . 

1  1.34, 033 

90, 4.53 

100.  0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom.  .  . . 

24,  ,502 

17,882 

18.3 

18.5 

France. . 

1,083 

1. 804 

1.2 

1.9 

(lermany. . . 

8, 103 

7,295 

H.0 

7. 5 

United  States . 

;  44,030 

37,927 

33.1 

39.3 

■ 

Principal  imports  and  exports 


OfTicial  statistics  of  imports  by  commodities  for  the  j'ear  1930 
I  are  not  yet  available.  The  principal  exports  for  the  years  1929  and 

1930  were  as  follows: 

(Thousanils  of  dollars] 


Commo<lity  1929  1930 


Ex|x)rts  (total) _ 

Petroleum  and  products. 

Copper  bars . 

Cotton,  raw . 

Sugar . 

Lead . 

Vanadium . 

Wool. . 


134,033 

90,4,53 

51,019 

28,047 

20,298 

18,003 

20,  .508  j 

10,005 

13,  .508 

10,  2.50 

0,342 

4,277 

.5,52 

2,950 

4.202 

2,831 

.  1  13.435  ll.ON')  Exports  (total) .  1.3,0.=:fi  13.751 

.  3,344  2,Vi7  yuebracho  extract .  2,082  3,127 

. ,  2,370  2,70.5  Meat  extract .  937  1.970 

.  . .  l.;m  1,738  Cattle  hides .  1,0.50  1,243 

.  1,008  989  5erbamal5 .  1,105  1.094 

810  795  Canned  meals . |  1,314  1,019 

.  819  727  Cotton . 1  724  9C0 

.  404  .527  Timlier .  702  094 

.  4.55  490  Tallow .  283  .50.8 

Tobacco .  1,  127  43.5 

Cattle . 019  20.5 

I  Oil  of  (letit  grain .  2.50  )  237 

,  Jerked  beef .  175  i  184 
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URUGUAY 

Uruguay’s  foreign  trade  in  1930,  amounting  to  $197,772,431, 
closely  approximated  that  of  1929,  increasing  by  $2,796,727,  or  1.4 
per  cent.  Imports  in  1930  were  valued  at  $92,873,661  and  e.xports 
at  $104,898,770.  The  decline  in  imports  for  the  year  was  $5,635,506, 
or  5.7  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  exports  $8,432,233,  or  8.7  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  OU)  omitte<l] 


Country 

192*J 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 

_  _ 

19-29  1930 

Imimrts  (total) . 

i 

. 1  98,  .509 

92,874 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . 

.  15,740 

15,600 

15.9 

16.7 

France . 

. :  4,609 

3,601  1 

4.6 

3.8 

(lermanv . 

.  10,081 

9,287  ' 

10.2 

9.9 

United  States . 

.  30, 906 

23,309 

31.3 

2.5.0 

Exports  (total) . 

.  96, 467 

104,899  { 

100. 0  i 

100.0 

. 1  22,232 

34,^21  ' 

23.0 

!  33.0 

France . 

.  11,314 

12,875 

11.7 

12.2 

Oermany . 

.  14,331 

13,023  i 

14.8 

12.4 

United  States . . . 

. ;  11,692 

1 

8,061 

12. 1 

7.6 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1929  19.W 


lm|)orts  (total).. .  99,.'i09  92,t»74 


Mineral  oil . i  IS,  gsi  19, 2Ifi 

Coal . '  4,927  3,92) 

Sugar .  .3,319  3,873 

Potatoes .  2, 694  .3, 136 

Olive  oil .  1,952  2,6.54 

Timber . .  2,647  2,  ,341 

Automobiles. .  4,270  1,872 

Structural  iron . . 2,161  1,742 

Tires  and  tubes .  1, 2.50  1, 343 

Newsprint  pai)er .  1. 049  984 

Machinery,  industrial .  1,111  862 

Silk  piece  goods . 1,.587  807 

(ialvanired-lron  sheets  for  roofing  1,  PIO  697 
Cement. .  .510  382 


1929 

1930 

96,467 

104,899 

29,  772 
13,  3.30 
12,  187 
7,2.52 

27,5,52 

20,942 

11,794 

7i  167 

3^733 

6,666 
6,078 
4,082 
2,858 
2,  .381 
1,762 

4,888 

2.774 

21446 

2,2.53 

9.5,5 

4. 325 

1,908 

2,226 

1,041 

1,  164 

1.  498 

Meat  olTal,  frozen . 

i;023 

884 

Jerked  beef . 

1,.327 

823 

VENEZUELA 


The  foreign  trade  of  Venezuela  in  1930  (fiscal  year  ended  June  30) 
aggregated  .$220,822,141,  being  a  decrease  of  $8,797,113,  or  3.8 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year’s  figure  of 
$229,619,254.  The  value  of  imports  declined  from  $88,269,374  in 
1929  to  $77,455,414,  in  1930,  or  12.2  per  cent,  while  the  value  of 
exports  increased  from  $141,349,880  to  $143,366,727,  or  1.4  per  cent. 
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Diulribidion  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  1100  omitte<l| 


1 

Country 

1929 

1‘er  tent  of  total 

1929  1930 

Imiiorts  (total) . . . 

HH,  2tiy 

77.4.5.5 

100. 0  100.  0 

ii,4o:i 
3.«M 
7,2ai 
.51. 22.5 

9.83.5 

3. 9.5.5  ! 
8. 133 

40.441 

12.9  12.0 

4.  1  .5. 1 

8. 1  10.  .5 

.58. 0  ,52.  2 

Krance . . . 

( ierinnn  V . . . . . 

United  .States . . . . . . . 

Ex|K)rts  (total).- . . . . 

141.3.50 

143. 307 

100. 0  100.  0 

2,a50 

4.220 

0,891 

40.848 

3,  .594 
2.813 

4,  .5,50 
34. 200 

1. 4  2. 0 

2. 9  1.9 

4.  8  3. 1 

28. 8  23. 9 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


ComnuKlity 

1929  i 

1930 

!  j 

i  Commodity 

1929  ' 

1930 

Im|>orts  (total) . 

88.269 

77,  4.55 

j  Exjiorts  (total) . 

141,3.50 

143,367 

iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  ' 

7,520 

6.665 

Petroleum,  crude . 

102,765 

116,689 

Tubing,  iron,  tin,  and  lead _ 

10,298 

.5,985 

Collee . - . 

25, 179  ; 

15,270 

Cotton  cloth . 

,\utomobiles,  pstssenger  and 

6,814 

5,246 

Cacao . . 

(Jas  oil. . . ’ 

4,739  1 
866  1 

3.918 

1.5(M 

4,571 

3.812 

2,021 

4.48»^ 

1,654  1 

1,4.50 

3.915 

('.old . 

1  979  1 

904 

Wheat  flour . . 

1,9:17 

(loatskins . 

1  .537  1 

4.30 

\\  ines  an<l  liquors . \ 

2,075 

1.K88 

Heef  cattle . 

,  617  i 

395 

1.800 

1.409 

275  i 

275 

1.262 

t  Sugar . 

322  ' 

198 

1,2.50 

1,210 

j  Ralnt& . . . 

194 

185 

967 

982 

1  158 

171 

615 

537 

202 

51 

I.«ather . - . 1 

Oasoline  and  kerosene . ; 

.\nimal  foodstults,  preserveil . 

482 

279 

3.59 

407 
!  365 

1  361 

1  Dividivi . 

.58 

J 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Recent  accef^sionti. — Among  tlie  121  titles  added  to  the  library  during 
the  past  month  three  volumes  by  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Colombia,  Dr.  Antonio  Jose  Uribe,  are  notable.  These  volumes, 
listed  in  detail  below,  present  what  amounts  to  a  history’  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Colond)ia  as  related  to  American  affairs.  One  deals  with 
the  relations  of  Colombia  and  the  United  States  including  all  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  Panama  Canal;  another  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Colombia  and  Peru  in  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
dispute  and  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  rivers;  and  the  third 
with  the  relations  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

Another  publication  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  January,  1932, 
issue  of  the  monthly  Rerinta  Americana  de  Buenos  Aires,  the  address  of 
which  is  Avenida  P.  Roque  Saenz  Pena  530,  Buenos  Aires.  This  issue 
of  Ilf)  pages  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  newspaper  directory  of  Latin 
America  with  a  special  title  page.  La  Prensa  Ihero- Americana,  1932. 
Price,  3  pesos. 

Books  of  special  note  received  are  as  follows: 

Colombia  y  el  Peru.  La.s  cuestionc.s  de  Hniites  y  de  libre  iiavegaeidn  fluvial. 
For  el  Doctor  .\ntoiuo  Jo.se  Tribe.  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva,  s.  a.,  1931. 
XXV,  455  p.  8°. 

Colombia  -  Venezuela  -  Coxta  Rica- Ecuador- Braxil-  Xicaragua  y  Panama.  La.s 
eue.stione.s  de  liinite.s  y  de  libre  iiavegaciou  fluvial.  For  el  Doctor  .\ntonio 
Jose  Tribe.  Bogota,  Editorial  Minerva,  s.  a.,  1931.  xxix,  632  p.  8°. 

Colombia  y  lox  Extadox  Unidox  de  America.  El  canal  interocednico.  La 
separacidn  de  Fanaiud.  Folitica  internacional  econdinica.  I.,a  cooperacion. 
For  el  Doctor  .Antonio  Jose  Tribe.  Bogota,  Imprenta  nacional,  1931.  Iv,  442 

p.  8°. 

El  expirilu  de  la  ciencia.  Meditaciones  sobre  el  dc.sarrollo  de  las  ciencias  y  la 
evolucion  del  i)en.saniiento  huinano  desde  los  coniienzos  de  la  cultura  hasta  los 
tieinpos  en  (pie  viviinos,  con  especial  consideracion  de  las  preocupaciones  actuales 
del  hoinbre  en  los  doiuinios  de  la  investigacidn  cientifica.  For  el  Dr.  Daniel 
Martner.  Santiago,  Tniversidad  de  Chile,  1931.  354  p.  8°. 

Diccionario  hixtorico  biogrdjiro  y  bibliograjieo  de  Chile.  For  Virgilio  Figueroa. 
Toiiios  IV  y  V.  Santiago  de  Chile,  E.stableciinUuitos  grdficos  Balcells  &  Cfa., 
1931.  2  V.  in  1.  8°. 
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Suvioti  y  abonox.  Por  el  Dr.  Adolfo  Matthei.  Santiago,  Editorial  Xasciiniento, 
1931.  290  p.  S**. 

El  alba,  I8I8-I841 .  Por  .\gu.stfn  Edwards.  Valparaiso,  Soeiodad  iinprenta 
y  litografia  Univer.so,  1931.  357  p.  front.,  jdatos.  8°. 

El  Miindo.  .\lniana<iue  de  El  Miindo,  1932,  ano  segundo.  Pnhlieado  por  I.41 
Coinpania  Editora  “.\lmanaquc  dc  El  Mundo.”  Habana,  Coinpani'a  litt)grdfioa 
dc  I..ii  llahana,  1932.  512  p.  illus.  8°. 

Anuario  de  la  Sociedad  cabana  de  derecho  internacional.  Editado  por  la  Soeiedad 
cubana  dc  derecho  internacional.  Volinnen  segundo  a  deciinotercero.  Habana, 
Iinprenta  “  El  siglo  XX,”  1918-1930.  12  v.  12°. 

La  Sociedad  cabana  de  derecho  internacional  y  el  i>acto  de  la  Liga  de  las  naciones. 
Editado  por  la  sociedad  cubana  de  derecho  internacional.  Habana,  Iinprenta 
“h:i  .siglo  XX,”  1920.  182  p.  12°. 

Uistoria  de  la  Prorincia  de  San  Vicente  de  ChiafHi  y  Gaatemala  de  la  orden  de 
predicadores.  Coinpuesta  por  Eray  Francisco  Ximenez.  Pr61ogo,  estudios  del 
lie.  .\gustin  Mencos  F.  y  Doctor  Kam6n  Salazar.  Toino  III.  Guatemala, 
Tipografia  nacional,  1931.  xxxii,  432  p.  8°.  (Biblioteca  “Goatheniala,” 
vohiinen  III.) 

Estadios  bio-bibliogrdficos  sobre  Rafael  Landivar.  Por  J.  .\ntonio  Villacorta  C. 
Contribucion  al  segundo  centenario  del  nacimiento  del  poeta.  Guatemala, 
Tipografia  nacional,  1931.  157  p.  illus.  8°. 

Tralados  y  convenciones  vigentes  entre  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos  y  otros 
;>aisc8.  Ill:  Tratados  y  convenciones  multilaterales.  Mexico,  Iinprenta  de  la 
Secretaria  de  relacioncs  exteriores,  1931.  366  p.  8°. 

El  abismo  bianco.  Por  M.  Becerro  de  Bengoa.  Montevideo,  Iinprenta  “El 
Siglo  Ilustrado,”  1931.  288  p.  8°.  (Problemas  sociol6gicos.) 

Sixth  international  road  congress,  Washington,  1930.  .Actas  del  congre.so. 
Washington,  Imprenta  del  Gobierno,  1931.  354  p.  illus.,  ports.  8°. 

- Memorias.  Washington,  Imprenta  del  gobierno,  1930.  1  v.  8°. 

Second  Pan  American  health  directors’  conference,  Washington,  1931.  .Actas 
gcnerales.  Washington,  Imprenta  del  Gobierno,  1932.  241  p.  illus.  8°. 

The  following  magazines  were  received  in  the  Library  for  the  first 
time  during  the  past  month: 

Vangaardia  (Rcvista  mensual  publicada  por  la  X.AP  de  Los  Angeles),  Los 
Angeles,  Chile.  (M).  Ano  1,  No.  1,  novicmbre  de  1931.  52  p.  illus.  lYt  x 

10*4  inches. 

Isle  of  Pines  Post  (Published  twice  a  month  in  the  interest  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
its  pros|)erity  and  progres.s),  Xucva  Gerona.  Vol.  5,  No.  24,  Decemlier  25,  1931. 
8  j).  illus.  8?4  X  1154  inches. 

El  Agricaltor  Chileno  (Organo  oficial  de  la  .Asoeiacidn  Chilena  de  .Apicultorcs 
y  Cooperativa  Central  Agricola-.Aplcola,  Ltda.),  Santiago  de  Chile.  (M).  .Afio 
1.  No.  1,  noviembre  de  1931.  8  p.  illus.  7',i  x  10*4  inches. 

Bolelim  da  Direct oriaTechnicade  Ed acaqdo.  Pernambuco,  Brasil.  (Q).  .Anno 
1.  Xo.  1,  Dezembro,  1931.  123  p.  illus.  6x9  inches. 

Aato  y  Turismo  (Organo  Oficial  del  Touring  Club  I'ruguayo),  Montevideo  (M). 
.Ano  1,  Xo.  2.  Diciembre  de  1931.  4  j).  illus.  13*^  x  20  inches. 

Alma  Latina  (Rcvista  Quineenal  llustrada),  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras.  Ano 
1,  Xo.  1,  1°  de  enero  de  1932.  24  j).  ilus.  9|4  x  12J4  inches. 

lioletin  del  Servicio  Xacional  de  Salabridad  (Organo  Oheial  de  la  Direcci6n 
General  de  Sanidad),  Santiago  de  Chile.  (M).  80  p.  ilus.  OS  x  9S  inches. 

La  Revista  Argentina  (Publicacion  mensual  ilustrada),  I.41  Paz,  Bolivia.  80  j). 
illus.  7  X  10)4  inches. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


The  Government  of  Mexico  is  the  first  to  ratify  the  Convention  on 
the  Regulation  of  Automotive  Traffic  signed  on  October  6  by  the 
delegates  of  the  American  Republics  to  the  Sixth  International  Road 
Congress,  held  in  Wasliington  from  October  6  to  11,  1930.  The  con¬ 
vention,  wliich  had  been  approved  by  Congress,  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  December  3,  1931. 

The  Radiotelegraphic  Convention,  signed  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
on  August  20,  1931,  between  Mexico  and  Co.sta  Rica,  was  approved 
by  the  Mexican  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  December  3, 
1931. 

The  Convention  for  the  E.xchange  of  Parcel  Post,  signed  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Cuba  on  December  24,  1930,  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
was  ratified  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  same  day,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Cuban  Senate  June  26,  1931,  and  ratified  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  July  2.  The  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  San  Jose  on 
October  2,  1931. 


LEGISLATION 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1917,  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
was  composed  of  28  States,  3  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District. 
One  of  the  Territories  was  Quintana  Roo,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Yucatan  peninsula,  with  an  area  of  more  than  19,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  10,300;  its  extensive  forests  contain  chicle¬ 
bearing  and  other  valuable  trees.  By  a  decree  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  December  14,  Quintana  Roo  was 
absorbed  by  the  States  of  Campeche  and  Yucatan  on  December  31, 
1931.  The  northern  part  of  the  former  Territory  was  absorbed  by  the 
State  of  Yucatan,  the  southern  by  Campeche.  The  dividing  line 
passes  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  boundaries  of  Yucatan  and 
Campeche,  southeast  and  east  to  La  Ascension  Bay.  The  islands  of 
Mujeres  and  Cozumel,  where  important  archeological  remains  have 
been  found,  were  not  included  in  the  division,  but  made  direct  de¬ 
pendencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  transfer  of  archives,  documents, 
and  symbols  of  authority  to  the  two  States  took  place  with  due 
ceremony  in  the  city  of  Payo  Obispo. 


AGRICULTURE 


(iovornnient  interest  in  afTrieulture  throiijrhont  the  Ainerieas  is 
heinjr  evineed  by  pro<:rains  for  furnishin'r  adequate  knowledge  for 
the  prodnetion  of  more,  better,  or  newer  products.  Such  a  measure 
was  the  law  signed  o!»  December  9,  1931  by  the  President  of  Colombia 
whereby  the  National  C'ouncil  of  Agriculture  was  established  to 
promote  agricultural  research,  instruction,  and  extension  work. 

The  council  will  consist  of  seven  ad  honorem  members,  to  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  apiece  by  certain  specified  public 
and  private  agricultural  organizations  and  institutions,  with  a  secre- 
tar>’  to  be  named  by  the  Minister  of  Industries  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricidture.  To  aid  and  cooperate  with  the  Government  and  the 
council,  departmental  agricultural  committees  of  three  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  everx'  capital;  each  committee  will  appoint  subcommittees, 
also  of  three — the  mayor  and  two  local  agronomists — in  all  the 
municipalities  in  the  Department. 

The  law  reorganizes  to  some  extent  national  agricultural  instruction, 
beginning  with  the  primary  grades,  where  in  both  urban  and  rural 
schools  particular  emphasis  is  to  be  put,  in  the  future,  on  agricultural 
subjects.  Special  short  courses  will  be  provided  in  all  agricultural 
schools  for  those  wishing  to  study  further  to  become  skilled  farm  hands 
or  overseers.  There  will  be  three  higher  schools  of  agriculture,  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  sea  level,  upland,  and  mountain  experiment  stations; 
while  all  three  will  have  the  same  general  curriculum,  each  will  special¬ 
ize  in  the  problems  incident  to  the  temperature  and  elevation  that 
are  particular  to  its  zone.  Extension  work  will  be  carried  on  by  field 
agents,  who  will  act  as  liaison  officers  between  agricultural  stations 
and  farmers  in  solving  local  problems  as  well  as  in  the  distribution  of 
seeds,  plants,  and  other  material  supplied  by  the  Government.  When 
in  connection  with  an  experiment  station  or  model  farm  there  arc  also 
a  higher  school  of  agriculture  and  the  corresponding  extension  service, 
I  the  whole  organization  will  be  considered  an  agricultural  institute. 

The  law  provides  for  three  of  these  at  first,  at  Bogota,  Medellin,  and 
Palmira,  with  others  to  be  established  as  the  need  may  arise.  The 
institute  at  Bogota  will  be  wholly  controlled  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  others  will  be  jointly  supported  by  the  nation  and  the 
respective  Department. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  National  Government  to  acquire 
machinery,  draft  animals,  and  other  agricultural  necessities  to  be 
rented  at  a  moderate  fee  to  small-scale  farmers  and  stockraisers  in 
every  region  of  the  country,  and  to  provide  more  adequate  agricultural 
statistics,  in  order  to  direct  the  activities  of  agricidturists  in  accordance 
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with  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  capacity  of  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

In  Uruguay  the  Ministry'  of  Industries  issued  two  decrees  of 
interest  to  raisers  of  sheep  and  other  wool-bearing  animals.  Two  com¬ 
missions  were  established,  one  to  study  and  recommend  measures 
hearing  on  the  sheep  and  wool-bearing  animal  industry',  and  the  other 
to  study  the  possibility  of  direct  exportation  of  wool  by  the  growers. 
The  former  commission  is  composed  of  Sefiores  Dernetrio  Windmueller, 
Dermidio  Macgillyenddy,  Alberto  Urtubey,  Dr.  Miguel  C.  Runino, 
and  Dr.  Daoiz  L.  Sanz;  and  latter,  of  Doctor  Windmueller,  Dr. 
Alejandro  Gallinal,  Sefiores  Artui'o  Abella,  Juan  Debernardis,  and 
Abelardo  Key  O’Shanahan. 

In  Honduras,  according  to  the  message  of  the  President  to  the 
National  Congress  on  January'  1,  1932,  the  breeding  of  better  cattle 
was  given  an  additional  impetus  by  the  distribution  among  the  cattle 
raisers  of  the  Republic  of  32  pedigreed  bulls.  They  were  acquired 
and  distributed  by  the  Institute  of  Animal  Husbandry  of  San  Luis 
Pajon  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  herds  throughout  the  country, 
and  early  reports  indicate  that  the  program  will  be  successful. 

One  of  the  major  agricultural  questions  for  any  nation  is  that  of  the 
proper  diversification  of  interests.  A  solution  of  this  problem  often 
solves  two  others  closely  related — overproduction  of  a  staple  on  which 
the  nation  has  allowed  its  economy  to  become  too  dependent,  or  the 
necessity  of  importing  foodstuffs  which  the  nation  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  within  its  own  limits. 

The  Government  of  Peru  is  recommending  an  increased  production 
of  fruit  as  a  solution  of  the  latter  problem.  Twenty  years  ago  nearly 
all  the  fruit  requirements  of  the  country  were  met  by  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  When,  as  a  result  of  the  World  War,  the  price  of  cotton 
rose  abnormally,  many  of  the  fruit  orchards  were  destroyed  to  give 
space  to  the  more  profitable  crop.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  Peruvian  imports,  both  of  fresh  fruit — oranges,  apples, 
bananas,  pears,  and  cherries,  mainly  from  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  the 
United  States — and  of  the  canned  product.  Now  that  the  value  of 
cotton  has  declined,  farmers  in  Peru  are  replanting  their  orchards, 
and  the  Government  is  considering  the  erection  of  canning  factories 
at  strategic  points  to  insure  the  growers  a  stable  market. 

The  problems  arising  from  too  great  dependence  on  a  single  prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  the  situation  Brazil  has  been  facing  for  two  years,  are 
being  solved  partly  by  diversification  (see  Bulletin  for  February, 
1932),  and  partly  by  experiments  to  discover  industrial  uses  for  the 
unmarketed  surplus.  The  plans  for  improving  the  coffee  situation 
called  for  the  elimination  of  inferior  grades  of  bean.  Part  of  the  excess 
stock  on  hand  was  destroyed  by  burning  and  by  dumping  into  the 
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sea.  Such  wasteful  procedures,  however,  may  he  abandoned  as  the 
result  of  research  carried  on  in  December  under  the  direction  of  the 
former  Minister  of  Afiriculture,  Dr.  SimOes  Lopes.  It  was  discovered 
that  from  100  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  of  coffee 
36  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  equals  35.31  cubic  feet)  of  gas  and 
44  kilograms  of  residue  capable  of  being  made  into  fuel  briquets 
could  be  obtained,  as  against  30  meters  of  gas  and  68  kilograms  of 
residue  from  coal.  Tests  were  made  in  December,  1931,  at  the  gas 
plant  furnishing  Nictheroy,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  during  the  course  of  the  e.xperiments  the  city  was  supplied  for 
three  days  with  illuminating  gas  manufactured  from  coffee.  There 
is  no  thought  that  other  fuels  will  be  replaced  by  the  use  of  coffee 
products,  hut  it  has  been  proven  that  the  lower  grades  of  the  present 
and  of  any  future  surplus  stocks  need  not  be  a  total  economic  loss 
when  withdrawn  from  the  food  market. 


FINANCE 

Conference  oj  South  American  Central  Banks. — A  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  central  banks  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru  met  at  Lima  on  December  2,  1931,  to  consider 
the  common  problems  of  those  institutions  during  the  present  period 
of  economic  depression.  A  series  of  resolutions  covering  some 
14  questions  was  made  public  when  the  conference  adjourned 
on  December  12.  Although  a  wide  and  in  many  ways  controversial 
field  of  financial  policy  is  dealt  with  therein,  two  salient  points  stand 
out  in  connection  with  the  recommendations:  First,  an  absolute 
affirmation  of  adherence  to  the  gold  standard;  and,  second,  a  strongly 
worded  recommendation  stressing  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
central  banks  from  political  interference.  As  a  corollary  to  the 
second  point,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  balanced  national  budget 
at  all  times  is  emphasized  in  order  that  governmental  authorities 
may  not  be  forced  to  seek  credits  through  recourse  to  the  central 
banks  at  the  risk  of  monetary  inflation. 

Besides  the  South  American  delegates — the  presidents  and  other 
high  ranking  officials  of  the  participating  central  banks — a  delegation 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  headed  63"  Prof.  FL  W. 
Kemmerer,  of  Princeton  Universit}",  attended  the  conference  as 
observers.  Professor  Kemmerer  has  pla3’^ed  a  major  role  in  monetarv 
and  fiscal  readjustments  in  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru,  and  the  organization  of  the  central  banks,  which  in  these  five 
Republics  have  grown  out  of  his  recommendations,  is  veiy  similar. 
Colombia  established  the  first  central  banking  institution  in  the 
West  Coast  countries  in  1923, Chile  followed  in  1925,  Ecuador  in  1927, 
and  Bolivia  in  1929;  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru  was  formalh" 
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opened  on  September  3,  1931.  The  Lima  conference,  convened  at 
tfie  su"p:estion  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia,  is  the  first  attempt  of 
these  banks  to  discuss  their  mutual  financial  problems.  At  the 
jiroposal  of  the  Peruvian  delegation,  another  conference  is  scheduled 
to  meet  some  time  in  1933,  to  which  will  be  invited  all  the  central 
banking  institutions  of  issue  and  rediscount  in  the  Americas. 

The  first  question  taken  up  by  the  conference  was  the  case  of  Bolivia, 
which  has  linked  her  currency  to  the  pound  sterling.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  inadvisable  for  the  monetary  unit  of  an  American  republic  to 
be  linked  absolutely  to  that  of  another  country,  regardless  of  the 
economic  and  political  importance  of  the  latter,  although  such  a 
situation  as  that  existing  in  Bolivia,  where  e.xchange  was  linked  to 
the  pound  sterling  in  order  to  prevent  the  damaging  or  wiping  out  of 
the  export  trade,  is  understandable.  The  conference,  therefore, 
deemed  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  hold  only  temporarily,  the 
establishment  of  monetary  stability  through  a  return  to  the  gold 
standard  being  essential. 

Keaffirming  this  conclusion,  the  conference  stated  in  another 
resolution  that  inasmuch  as  the  best  prospect  for  obtaining  a  reason¬ 
ably  stable  monetary  medium  appears  at  the  present  time  to  lie  in 
the  world-wide  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  despite  its  recognized 
deficiencies,  it  looks  with  favor  on  all  thoughtful  efforts  on  the  part 
of  central  banks  and  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  to 
perfect  the  gold  standard  and  to  make  it  a  more  stable  measure  of 
value. 

Two  of  the  measures  which  the  conference  considered  of  paramount 
importance  were  the  assurance  of  budgetary  equilibrium,  so  that 
governments  may  not  find  themselves  obliged  to  seek  in  the  central 
bank  credits  leading  to  an  inflation  of  the  note  circulation,  and  the 
exclusive  regulation  by  central  banks  of  the  circulating  medium 
through  the  discount  and  rediscount  of  paper  arising  from  agricul¬ 
tural,  industrial,  and  commercial  transactions;  these  measures  should 
avoid  inconvertibility  of  the  bank  note  and  act  to  prevent  greater 
evils  once  adverse  circumstances  should  necessitate  the  suspension 
of  the  conversion  privilege.  These  two  points— -a  balanced  budget 
and  “absolute  independence  of  the  central  banks  from  any  inter¬ 
vention  by  partisan  politics  and  from  any  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
government  or  of  its  officials  beyond  the  scope  of  their  usual 
powers’’ — were  considered  of  such  importance  by  the  conference 
that  thej"  were  made  the  subject  of  separate  recommendations. 

Two  other  measures  were  recommended  as  a  result  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problem  of  inconvertibility — the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
defense  of  the  national  economy  to  correct  any  lack  of  equilibrium  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments  resulting  in  heavy  exports  of 
gold,  and  the  use  of  open-market  operations  by  central  banks  to  help 
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rpgjulate  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation.  The  latter  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  monetary  ami  hankin^r  systems  organized  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  Professor  Kemmerer.  The  charters  of  the  cen 
tral  banks  represented  at  the  conference  do  not  authorize  open- 
market  operations,  and  some  of  them  expressly  forbid  such  an  activ¬ 
ity,  perhaps  because  the  respective  markets  are  so  restricted  that  the 
central  banks  may  not  be  able  to  function  along  this  line  as  efficiently 
as  those  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  matters  discussed  at  the  conference  was 
that  of  the  results  of  the  control  of  foreign-exchange  operations  in  the 
various  countries.  Since  the  opinion  of  the  delegations  was  divided, 
the  conference  did  not  vote  upon  this  question.  Of  the  five  countries 
represented  at  the  conference,  three,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Colombia, 
have  established  some  form  of  exchange  control,  while  in  the  remaining 
two,  Ecuador  ‘  and  Peru,  there  are  no  restrictions. 

In  Bolivia,  a  moratorium  of  30  days  on  foreign  obligations  and  debts 
payable  in  foreign  currency,  was  established  by  a  law  of  October  9, 
1931.  It  was  suspended  by  a  decree  of  November  10,  but  the  export 
of  gold  in  any  form  is  prohibited  temporarily  and  exchange  transac¬ 
tions  are  reserved  to  the  Central  Bank. 

The  Government  of  Chile,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exodus  of  gold 
from  its  Central  Bank,  promulgated  on  July  30,  1931,  a  law  establish¬ 
ing  a  control  over  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  transfer 
of  funds  abroad.  An  e.xchange  control  commission  has  been  set  up 
with  powers,  so  far  as  settlement  in  foreign  currency  is  involved,  over 
contracts  entered  into  in  Chile,  contracts  executed  abroad  subsequent 
to  July  30,  1931,  and  stock-e.xchange  operations.  In  addition  no 
contracts  in  foreign  currency  may  be  entered  into  without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  commission. 

Free  trading  in  gold  in  Colombia  was  temporarily  suspended  on 
September  25,  1931,  by  a  presidential  decree,  which  also  prohibited 
the  export  of  that  metal  e.xcept  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which 
retains  powers  for  its  purchase,  sale,  and  export,  and  for  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  foreign  exchange.  A  commission  to  control  e.xchange  opera¬ 
tions  was  appointed,  with  powers  to  permit  e.xchange  operations  for 
legitimate  commercial  purposes  and  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  gold 
for  deposit  abroad.  The  powers  of  the  exchange  control  commission 
have  since  been  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  * 

'  nn  February  9,  19:12,  the  Provisional  (lovernment  of  Keuailor  susitendeil  until  N'oveml)er  10  the  free 
oiieration  of  the  gold  standanl.  While  the  suspension  is  efTeetive  the  Central  Hank  will  not  exchange 
notes  in  circulation  either  for  gold  or  for  gold  drafts,  except  for  the  fulfillment  of  (iovernment  obligations. 
All  exports  of  gold,  except  by  the  (iovernment,  are  prohibite<l  and  ex()ort  duties  must  lie  |iaid  in  drafts 
on  foreign  countries  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange.  The  iirot-eeils  of  exjiort  taxes  are  to  lie  turned 
over  to  the  Central  Hank  to  be  crediteil  to  the  (iovernment’s  account.  The  Central  Hank  is  to  convert 
into  gold  all  its  deposits  in  hanks  abroad  and  transfer  the  gold  to  its  own  vaults.  The  ilecree  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Central  Hank  will  loan  the  (lovernment  I.'i,000,0(l0  sucres. 

>  Other  l..atin  .American  countries  which  have  estahlishe<i  various  forms  of  exchange  control  include 
.Argentina,  Hrazii,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Cruguay. 
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The  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  central  banks  where  control 
has  been  established  were  expressed  in  the  following  resolution: 

The  results  of  exchange  control  which  have  l>een  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  are  not  ample  enough  to  permit  the  conference  to  draw  a  definite 
conclusion,  there  being  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  aspects  to  be  found.  In 
anj’  case,  the  most  prudent  course  is  deemed  to  be  not  to  employ  exchange  con¬ 
trol  except  under  grave  circumstances  and  as  a  temporary  expedient,  according 
to  the  particular  conditions  in  each  country. 

The  Colombian  delegation  submitted  the  following  amplification 
of  the  foregoing  resolution: 

In  the  crisis  which  is  disturbing  the  national  economy  of  all  cotuitries  at  the 
present  time,  the  lack  of  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  international  payments 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  principal  causes.  In  order  to  reestablish  equilibrium, 
emergency  measures  have  been  taken  in  Colombia  which  may  reduce  imports 
and  increase  exports,  thus  defending  her  gold  reserves,  upholding  the  prestige  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  maintaining  monetary  stabilitj-  in  so  far  as  possible. 
One  of  these  emergency  measures  has  been  the  establishment  of  exchange  control 
employed  in  some  countries,  together  with  other  measures  of  a  similar  nature. 
Control  of  gold  exports  was  ust'd  in  Colombia  with  very  great  success  in  1920  and 
now  is  being  u.sed  in  a  more  extensive  way,  among  other  i)uri)oses,  to  reduce 
imports  and  the  expenditures  of  Colombians  abroad  and  to  retain  gold  within 
the  country  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  during  the  period  in  which  equilibrium 
in  the  balance  of  payment  is  being  reestablished.  Up  to  now  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  but  a  recommendation  in  general  terms  indorsing  the  application  of 
exchange  control  could  not  be  made  without  studying  for  each  country  the 
particular  conditions  which  might  justify  it,  as  well  as  the  objects  in  view. 

An  opposite  tfiew  was  taken  by  the  delegations  from  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  They  approved  the  following  resolution: 

In  taking  up  this  matter,  the  conference  has  above  all  tried  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fundamental  factors  determining  exchange  rates.  .  .  .  Taking  this  into  ac¬ 
count,  the  conference  deems  that  any  measure  not  conducive  to  the  removal 
of  fundamental  causes  is  no  more  than  the  expression  of  a  vain  desire  to  control 
the  external  manifestation  of  such  causes. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  the  definite  breakdown  of  a  currency  is  the  result 
of  prime  forces  of  which  the  rate  of  exchange  is  only  an  index,  the  conference 
dot's  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures  of  artificial  control,  because  they 
affect  only  the  external  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  regulated,  without 
affecting  the  basic  causes,  which  lie  in  the  real  value  of  the  currency  unit  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  currencies. 

The  conference  deems,  moreover,  that  such  measures  create  a  psychological 
atmosj)here  adverse  to  the  maintenance  of  the  desired  stability,  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  control  indicates  that  the  cvirrency  is  in  imminent  danger. 

When  the  fundamental  factors  which  bring  about  a  critical  condition  are 
overh)oked  the  problem  can  not  lx*  solved,  In'cause  if  in  the  country  whose  currency 
is  in  tlanger  the  lack  of  positive  equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments  is  due  to 
tlic  high  level  of  prices  and  cost  of  i)roduction  in  relation  to  those  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  exi)orts  which  are  affected  by  such  conditions  and  imports  which  increase 
as  a  result  of  them  continue  to  aggravate  the  .situation.  In  this  connection  the 
conference  recommends  that  the  central  banks  make  frc'e  use  of  the  discount  rate 
as  an  effective  means  of  controlling  the  money  market,  thus  exerting  a  favorable 
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influence  on  the  true  causes  affecting  the  internal  value  of  the  currency  and 
consequently  its  international  value. 

The  study  of  past  experiences  with  exchange  control  strengthens  the  views  of 
the  conference  in  this  matter.  The  manifest  impossibility  of  an  effective  control 
of  all  foreign  drafts  brings  in  its  train  the  development  of  an  illegitimate  exchange 
market,  supported  by  those  who  try  to  evade  the  regulations  governing  both  the 
sate  and  the  purchase  of  exchange.  Tlie  privileged  position  which  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  gain  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  oljey  the  law  and  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  anj'  attemj)t  to  ration  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  when  it  is  insufficient 
are  facts  which  tend  to  weaken  the  imsition  of  tlie  most  carefully  constructed 
exchange-control  organization.  In  formulating  these*  views,  the  conference 
wishes  it  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  i)assing  any  judgment  whatever  on  such 
control  measures  as  may  be  in  force  at  present  in  various  countries,  and  which 
without  doubt  owe  their  origin  to  the  temporarily  severe  character  of  the 
crisis,  which  attemi)ts  are  being  made  to  correct  under  the  influence  of  si)ecial 
circumstances. 

As  to  the  financial  centei*s  in  wliich  the  gold  reserves  of  the  central 
banks  should  be  placed,  the  conference  reconiinended  that  preference 
be  given  to  those  whose  monetary  systems  are  on  the  gold  standard, 
where  effective  assurance  is  offered  that  the  deposits  which  may  be 
placed  there  will  be  paid  at  any  time  in  gold.  Considering  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  central  banks  which  had  reserves  deposited  in  London  in 
pounds  sterling,  the  conference  recommended  that  any  central  bank 
holding  a  part  of  its  legal  reserves  in  the  form  of  deposits  or  other 
credits  in  any  countiy'  suspending  the  gold  standard  should,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  after  suspension,  convert  these  reserves  into 
gold  or  its  eijuivalent,  taking  the  loss  which  may  ensue  and  reestab¬ 
lishing  its  reserves  completely  on  a  gold  basis. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  security  to  deposits  wliich  the 
central  banks  may  place  abroad  to  utilize  in  supporting  their  curren¬ 
cies,  the  conference  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  from 
the  countries  where  the  banks  are  permitted  to  make  such  deposits 
assurance  that  they  will  be  returnable  at  any  time,  without  any 
restriction,  and  at  the  same  gold  parity  at  which  they  were  made. 

The  credit  policy  of  banks  of  issue,  because  it  is  so  intimately  linked 
with  the  regidation  of  the  circulating  medium  and  therefore  with 
monetary'  stability,  is  carefully  regulated  wherever  such  banks  are 
established  in  order  to  prevent  any*  departure  from  basic  principles. 
According  to  the  conference,  severe  criticism  of  the  policy^  of  South 
American  central  banks  is  frequently  heard,  holding  them  responsible 
for  aggravating  the  depression  in  their  respective  countries  through 
severe  restriction  of  credit;  hence  the  public  clamors  for  an  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  credit  in  accordance  with  the  demand  in  the  belief  that  an 
increase  in  the  note  circulation  woidd  relieve  the  economic  situation. 
The  conference  found  no  grounds  for  this  criticism  and  stated  em¬ 
phatically'  that  “central  banks  were  not  created  as  a  substitute  for 
commercial  banks,  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  economic 
ills  subject  to  a  slow  and  painfid  process  of  recovery'.  Central  banks 
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ronipleinent  and  snjiport  the  commercial  banks  which  furnish  credit 
to  productive  and  commercial  enterprises  for  current  needs.  Central 
hanks  should  not  on  any  account  supply  capital  on  a  permanent  basis 
either  to  member  banks  or  to  the  private  enterprise  in  need  of  it  for  the 
conduct  of  business.” 

In  view  of  the  present  need  for  credit,  however,  the  conference 
recommended  various  measures  broadening;  slightly  the  legal  disposi¬ 
tions  which  govern  the  central  banks  with  respect  to  loans  and 
rediscounts. 

StiKhnng  the  advisability  of  creating  sources  of  international  credit 
for  central  banks,  the  conference  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  attempt  to  obtain  such  credits  unless  they  were 
sought  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  employed  in  liquidable 
short-term  operations  and  that  they  could  be  repaid  in  the  currency 
of  the  lending  countiy'.  In  an  emergency  due  to  a  sudden  and  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  in  its  reserves,  however,  a  central  bank  may  find  it 
necessar\'  to  obtain  credits  abroad.  In  such  a  case,  the  conference 
recommended  that  the  purpose  of  restoring  confidence  would  better 
be  fulfilled  if  the  credit  were  obtained  through  a  foreign  central  bank 
than  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  money  market.  To  this  end  the  con¬ 
ference  recommended  that  the  South  American  central  banks,  the 
Hank  for  International  Settlements,  and  the  central  banks  of  other 
countries  should  study  the  possibility  of  entering  into  negotiations 
for  the  obtainment  of  such  credits  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  central  bank  cooperation  and  international  monetary'  stability. 

The  conference  recognized  the  need  of  South  American  countries 
for  foreign  credits  for  productive  purposes,  especially  for  the  financing 
of  e.xportable  products,  with  maturities  which  fall  between  those  of 
short-term  credits  granted  by  commercial  banks  and  those  of  longer 
term  credits  provided  by  world  capital  markets.  It  believed  that  such 
intermediate  credits,  with  maturities  of  from  one  to  three  years,  should 
constitute  an  imjiortant  part  of  any  plan  to  help  these  debtor  countries 
fulfill  their  international  financial  obligations,  and  it  recommended 
to  the  central  banks  that  they  cooperate  in  setting  up  new  machinery 
to  supply  these  credits  and  to  stimulate  the  mobilization  of  such 
credit  in  the  lending  countries. 

Service  on  e.xternal  debts  is  not  only  an  e.xpense  affecting  public 
finance  but  also  an  obligation  which  affects  international  exchange. 
The  situation  brought  about  by  the  diminution  of  fiscal  receipts  as  a 
consequence  of  the  present  crisis  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of 
e(|uilibrium  in  the  balance  of  international  payments  produced  by  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  exports  exjilain  in  large  part  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  the  service  of  the  external  public  debt  on  the  part  of  those 
Latin  American  countries  which  can  not  pay  these  services  without 
1000(55— 32— Bull.  3 - 5 
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compromising  the  stability  of  their  exchange.  In  considering  the 
problem  of  external  debts  from  this  point  of  view,  the  conference 
confined  itself  to  placing  these  facts  on  record  and  hoping  that  the 
reestablishment  of  normal  conditions  would  permit  the  realization  of 
new  and  satisfactorj'  settlements. 


LABOR 

Homing. — The  improvement  of  health  conditions  among  laborers 
by  encouraging  the  construction  of  comfortable  and  hygienic  living 
quarters  not  only  has  attracted  widespread  attention  among  social 
workers  and  labor  leaders,  but  has  come  within  recent  years  to  form 
the  basis  for  the  adoption  of  extensive  housing  programs  on  the  part 
of  many  governments.  While  much  that  is  highly  praiseworthy  has 
already  been  accomplished  toward  this  end  in  Latin  America,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  The  development  of  such  projects,  however, 
has  not  been  localized  in  any  one  geographical  area  nor  limited  to  the 
larger  or  more  populous  republics.  Furthermore,  the  promotion  of 
these  activities  has  not  been  confined  to  Government  agencies;  public- 
welfare  societies,  architectural  associations,  construction  firms,  and 
public-spirited  citizens  all  deserve  a  share  in  the  credit  for  whatever 
measure  of  success  has  been  attained.  Although  present  economic 
conditions  have  had  an  indisputable  effect  on  construction  operations 
everywhere,  they  have  in  no  wise  caused  the  curtailment  of  this  work. 

Within  recent  months  the  first  of  a  number  of  moderately  priced 
houses,  now  under  construction  in  Asuncion  for  the  families  of 
laborers,  was  completed  and  opened  for  inspection,  and  an  unspectac¬ 
ular  hut  no  less  persistent  campaign  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Paraguay  through  the  Bureau  of  Lands  and  Colonies  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  working  class  in  rural  sections  of 
the  country*.  In  El  Salvador  a  similar  project  is  being  developed. 
There,  a  grouj)  of  50  houses  is  under  construction.  All  of  these  houses, 
located  in  Santa  Ana,  arc  being  built  after  much  the  same  plan,  which, 
while  providing  comfort,  is  such  that  they  may  be  sold  at  a  very  low- 
price.  Funds  for  the  financing  of  the  project  were  advanced  by  several 
wealthy  persons  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  housing  of  the  many  families  made  homeless 
by  the  earthquake  of  April  2,  1931,  the  President  of  Nicaragua  has 
issued  a  decree  setting  aside  an  area  of  approximately  30  hectares 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  public  lands  in  Managua  to  he  parceled 
out  among  working  class  families.  The  land,  which  is  divided  into 
plots  of  900  square  meters  (sipiare  meter  equals  10.26  square  feet) 
each,  is  being  given  as  a  free  grant  to  the  heads  of  families  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  erect  a  house  according  to  specified  regulations  within 
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a  period  of  two  rears.  Land  thus  received  mar  be  neither  leased  nor 
sold. 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  employees  of  the  Government  of 
Cuba,  thousands  of  unemployed  in  that  country  are  now  being  pro¬ 
vided  comfortable  lodging  in  Hahana.  All  makeshift  houses  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  have  been  burned  and  the  occupants  removed 
to  sanitary  quarters  in  the  Purisima  Market,  at  present  known  as  the 
General  Machado  Camp  for  the  Indigent.  During  January  700  per¬ 
sons  received  shelter,  food,  and  medical  attention  there.  The  market 
site  occupies  an  entire  block  and  extra  facilities  are  provided  to  take 
care  of  any  overflow.  In  connection  with  the  colony,  a  special  com¬ 
missary  has  been  installed  where  approximately  3,500  families  are 
obtaining  rations  of  beans,  rice,  condensed  milk,  lard,  sugar,  and  other 
staples.  The  monthly  cost  of  the  camp  is  reported  to  be  10,000 
pesos.  Similar  camps  have  also  been  established  in  Matanzas  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  2,000  families  are  receiving  assistance. 

Saturday  half  holiday  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. — Following  the 
l)assage  of  laws  establishing  the  8-hour  day  for  workers  in  all  or 
specified  industries  and  obliging  the  observance  of  one  day  of  rest  in 
every  seven,  many  countries  have  still  further  shortened  the  working 
week  by  adopting  the  Saturday  half-day  holiday  as  a  part  of  their 
])ermanent  labor  policy.  While  such  action  may  take  the  form  of 
legislation,  it  frequently  receives  widespread  recognition  simply 
through  its  acceptance  by  the  leading  mercantile  and  industrial  firms 
of  the  Republic. 

In  Uruguay  the  Saturday  half  holiday  became  an  integral  feature 
of  the  labor  policy  of  the  countrj"  by  action  of  Congress.  A  decree 
covering  the  subject  was  passed  on  October  13,  1931,  and  went  into 
effect  on  November  7,  1931.  Cases  of  failure  to  conform  to  the  law 
were  ordered  to  he  reported  immediately. 

The  decree  provides  that  the  weekly  rest  period  for  employees  of 
commercial  establishments  shall  be  lengthened  to  at  least  30  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  with  a  consecpient  reduction  of  the  working  week  to  44 
hours.  Establishments  exempted  from  compliance  with  the  law  of 
December  10,  1920,  ])roviding  for  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  needs  which  they  meet,  the 
technical  character  of  their  operations,  or  the  fact  that  a  cessation  of 
their  activities  is  considered  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
or  the  industry  itself,  are  likewise  freed  from  the  obligation  of  con¬ 
forming  to  the  ])resent  law.  They  shall,  however,  substitute  the 
Sunday  and  half-day  Saturday  holiday  by  a  rest  period  of  a  day  and 
a  half  at  some  other  time  during  the  week. 

Pharmacies  and  barber  shops  are  not  affected  by  the  new  ruling; 
they  will  continue  to  be  regulated  by  tbe  laws  of  July  2,  1931,  and 
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November  7,  1929.  Street  venders  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  althoiifih  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  persons  sellinjj 
articles  of  food,  newspapers  and  mapizines,  flowers,  nonalcoholic 
beverages,  lottery  tickets,  tobacco  and  cijrarettes,  objects  sold  at  the 
Sunday  fairs,  or  other  articles  sold  by  establishments  which  are 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1920. 

Laborers  who  are  ])aid  by  the  day  will  receive  a  full  day’s  wafres 
for  each  fraction  of  a  day  that  they  work  when  the  other  portion  of 
the  day  falls  within  the  weekly  rest  period. 

A  subsequent  decree,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Industries  on 
October  27,  1931,  specifies  that  wool  and  hide  exporters  and  ware¬ 
houses  storinfT  afrricultural  products  shall  he  e.xempt  from  the  effects 
of  the  law. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  jiractice  of  observing  a  half-day  holiday 
on  Saturday  in  Asuncion  is,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  the  result  of 
the  initiative  of  the  Society  of  C'ommercial  Employees,  which  has 
been  working  actively  in  Paraguay  for  its  realization.  Several  of  the 
firms  in  the  city  have  been  observing  this  practice  for  some  time,  and 
their  number  has  gradually  grown  as  other  business  houses  have  seen 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan.  Early  in  December  the  Society  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Employees  announced  that  92  other  companies  had  e.xpressed 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  movement  by  closing  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 


EDUCATION 

Educational  courKci^  and  school  enrollment. — During  January,  Cpba 
joined  the  ranks  of  countries  using  the  radio  as  a  means  of  placing 
subjects  of  educational  interest  before  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  first  broadcast  of  the  series  of  “educational  hours,”  as  the  new 
programs  being  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
are  known,  was  made  on  January  19,  1932.  At  that  time  talks 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  series  were  given  and  several  musical 
selections  and  readings  presented.  The  preparation  of  the  programs 
is  in  charge  of  the  Sub  Secretary*  of  Public  Instruction. 

Believing  education  to  he  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal,  the  Department  of  Justice  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  has  taken  action  to  establish  primary  schools  in  the  prisons 
throughout  the  Republic.  According  to  the  press  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  department  to  open  30  schools,  a  number  sufficient  to  allow  one 
school  in  each  prison  under  the  supervision  of  the  department.  Some 
of  these  schools  have  already  begun  to  function. 

More  than  300  teachers  from  the  rural  schools  of  Mexico  attended 
the  special  coui'se  for  rural  teachers  recently  held  in  Mexico  City  by 
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the  National  University.  The  program  provided  for  classes  in  cooper¬ 
ative  organization,  hygiene,  economics,  and  other  subjects  designed 
to  make  the  instructor  more  efficient  in  his  work,  and  also  included 
a  series  of  lectures  on  national  problems  given  by  prominent  teachers 
of  the  capital.  The  closing  exercises  were  held  on  December  21,  1931, 
when  certificates  were  presented  those  who  had  attended  the  course. 

During  the  year  1932,  the  Department  of  Public  Education  of 
Mexico  will  maintain  16  cultural  missions.  While  less  than  10  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  successful  termination  of  the  work  of  the  first 
cultural  mission  in  March,  1924,  so  great  has  been  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  them  by  the  communities  visited  that  it  has  been  found 
advisable  not  only  to  enlarge  the  radius  of  their  action,  but  to  extend 
their  activities.  The  present  year  will  see  the  oi^anization  of  two  new 
missions,  one  a  permanent  cultural  mission  to  be  opened  in  Actopan, 
Hidalgo,  and  the  other  a  mission  to  visit  each  of  the  State  capitals  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  short  courses  for  urban  teachers.  The  14 
regular  missions  will  continue  to  cariy  on  the  activities  originally 
planned  for  them.  Their  work  takes  them  into  all  parts  of  the 
Republic,  but  is  cbiefly  centered  in  those  communities  fartherest 
removed  from  the  outside  world.  At  each  place  a  2S-day  program  is 
presented;  subjects  from  the  fields  of  education,  hygiene,  social  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  economics  are  taught,  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  instructed  in  trades  and  other  activities  which  will  help  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 

Announcement  was  made  during  Februaiy  that  a  summer  session 
for  foreign  students  will  be  held  in  the  University  of  (iuadalajara  from 
June  29  to  August  13,  1932  (for  other  summer  schools  of  Spanish 
in  the  Americas,  see  the  Bulletin  for  February,  1932).  This  uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  located  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  western 
Mexico,  olfers  a  varied  ])rogram  of  study  under  carefully  selected 
professors  and  will  afford  students  an  unusual  opportunity  forspending 
a  profitable  vacation  in  the  midst  of  typically  Mexican  surroundings. 

Further  student  exchange  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
has  recently  been  made  jiossible  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund  to 
finance  fellowshijis  in  the  University  of  Texas  for  students  from  the 
National  Univei-sity  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  latter  institution  for 
students  from  the  University  of  Texas.  The  fund,  which  is  known  as 
the  E.  D.  Farmer  International  Scholarship  Fund,  will  ultimately 
amount  to  $210,000. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Statistics,  the  total  enrollment  of  all  educational  institutions  in 
Ecuadoh  during  the  xear  1930,  was  119,66$;  of  this  number  113,583 
pupils  were  in  attendance  in  the  primary  schools,  2,532  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  2,633  in  the  special  schools,  and  920  in  the  universities. 
At  present  there  are  1,897  schools  in  the  Republic;  primary  schools 
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total  1,804,  secondary  schools  16,  special  schools  13,  and  universities  4. 
The  number  of  schools  and  the  enrollment  in  them  hy  Provinces  are 
as  follows: 
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Actlritiex  of  educational  onfanizationfi. — The  Fourth  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  was  held  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  from  December 
13  to  20,  1931,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Association  of 
Education  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
mcetin"  took  on  added  si"nilicance  because  many  of  the  delegates 
were  empowered  by  their  respective  States  to  sign  the  Inter-Adminis¬ 
tration  Convention  for  the  Standardization  of  School  Statistics. 
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As  the  resiilt  of  a  resolution  issued  December  11,  1931,  by  the 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  Public  Health  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  convention  between 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  States,  the  Federal 
District,  and  the  Territory  of  Acre  on  the  other,  for  the  coordination 
into  a  single  system  of  the  statistical  activities  of  the  General  Biireau 
of  Information,  Statistics,  and  Publicity  of  the  Ministry,  as  well  as 
those  of  school  boards,  inspectors,  superintendents,  and  others  in 
chaise  of  educational  administration  throughout  the  nation.  These 
statistics  are  to  be  compiled  and  published  in  such  a  form  as  will  give 
at  stated  intervals  a  consistent,  trustworthy,  up-to-date,  and  well- 
rounded  picture  of  education  in  the  Republic.  The  delegates  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  met  twice  with  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
discuss  the  convention,  which  was  signed  at  the  close  of  the  conference. 

At  the  regidar  sessions,  papers  dealing  with  the  principal  aims  of 
education,  the  main  topic  of  the  gathering,  and  with  other  closely 
related  subjects,  were  read  and  discussed.  For  the  delegates  a  special 
course  was  given  by  jirofessors  from  the  Escola  de  Aper/eigoamento  of 
Bello  Horizonte,  visits  were  arranged  to  the  National  Museum, 
schools  of  different  types,  the  D.  Amelia  Tubercidosis  Preventorium, 
and  other  institutions  of  interest  to  the  members,  and  concerts  and 
receptions  given  in  their  honor.  The  Brazilian  Association  of 
Education  arranged  during  the  week  daily  showings  of  educational 
films,  which  proved  of  great  interest  to  the  delegates.  A  pedagogic 
exposition,  installed  in  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  showed 
exhibitions  prepared  by  official  bodies  and  individual  institutions. 
Among  the  States  represented  were  Pernambuco,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Minas  Geraes,  Ceara,  Espirito  Santo,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  while 
the  institutions  included  schools,  educational  societies,  publishing 
houses,  and  firms  specializing  in  educational  ecjuipment. 

The  fifth  conference,  it  was  voted,  will  be  held  in  Pernambuco. 

The  Society  of  Industrial  Education  was  founded  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  in  1900  and  incorporated  in  1903;  the  first  school  estab¬ 
lished  under  its  auspices  opened  in  1901  with  72  pupils,  who  were  given 
free  training  in  mechanics  and  electricity.  In  the  30  years  since  its 
foundation,  more  than  25,000  students  have  attended  its  course,  the 
number  of  schools  has  increased  to  eight,  and  its  capital  has  steadily 
grown  from  little  over  7,000  pesos  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
The  latest  report  (1929)  of  the  society  states  that  there  were  2,573 
students,  all  over  14  years  of  age,  attending  classes  that  x’ear.  The 
schools  of  drawing,  industrial  chemistry,  building  construction, 
electricity,  and  gasoline  engines  ofl'er  their  coiirses  at  night ;  the  others, 
of  mechanics,  drawing  and  applied  arts  for  women,  and  radioteleg- 
raphy,  are  held  during  the  day.  In  the  laboratories  of  the  School  of 
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Industrial  Chemistry,  analyses  are  made  and  industrial  or  scientific 
research  is  available  for  the  public. 

The  growth  of  the  society  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  third 
building  to  house  its  increasing  activities.  At  the  opening  ceremonies, 
held  on  December  25,  1931 ,  awards  for  the  school  year  were  distributed 
to  honor  students,  and  examples  of  the  work  accom])lished  in  the 
various  schools  placed  on  exhibition.  The  new  building  itself  bears 
testimony  to  the  practicability  of  the  education  offered  by  the  society, 
for  many  of  the  materials  used  were  prepared  in  the  shops  and  all  the 
wiring  was  done  by  students. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Public  Ityglene. — Activities  for  the  promotion  of  public  hygiene  in 
Latin  America  cover  a  wide  and  varied  field  of  action.  In  a  cross- 
section  view  of  such  work  are  to  be  found  campaigns  for  stamping 
out  particular  diseases  and  the  destruction  of  animal  pests,  the  oi-gani- 
zation  of  new  sanitation  services,  the  opening  of  dispensaries  and 
clinics,  and  the  formation  of  leagues  and  societies  dedicated  to  the 
prophylaxis  of  disease. 

During  recent  months  much  interest  has  been  centered  in  health 
education.  In  Argentina  measures  were  taken  to  jirevent  unauthor¬ 
ized  pemons  from  broadcasting  health  advice  over  the  radio,  and  a 
beneficial  exposition  of  hygiene,  which  attracted  thousands,  was 
opened  in  Buenos  Aires.  Panama  completed  plans  for  the  instruction 
of  a  corps  of  visiting  nurses,  and  I'ruguay  re])orted  a  far-reaching 
program  for  the  dissemination  of  health  information.  In  Venezuela 
the  first  of  a  series  of  health  weeks  was  held. 

On  November  3,  1931,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  (leneral  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Bureau  of  Arge.vtina  prohibiting  all  broadcasts  of 
lectures  or  advice  relating  to  health,  hygiene,  or  therapeutics  which 
are  not  sponsoi-ed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare,  or  other  similar  organization  of  official  character. 
Advertisements  of  medicinal  products  must  be  clearly  indicated  as 
such,  and  conform  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  order. 

Each  year  during  the  late  spring  or  early  summer,  the  Mothers’ 
Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  an  organization  of  jiublic-spirited  women  who 
are  devoting  much  time  and  effort  to  the  task  of  educating  and 
assisting  parents  in  the  jiroper  care  of  the  preschool  child,  sponsors 
a  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  health  conditions  throughout  the 
Republic.  Plans  for  1931  provided  that  the  campaign  for  that  year 
should  take  the  form  of  an  exposition  by  which  the  attention  of  the 
public  could  be  called  to  the  means  which  science  and  progress  place 
at  its  disposal  to  combat  diseases  having  their  origin  in  the  failure  or 
deficiency  of  general  hygiene. 
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The  exposition,  which  was  formally  opened  on  December  1,  1931, 
was  held  in  a  large  4-story  building  where  ample  space  was  provided 
for  the  many  exhibits  and  the  lectures,  motion  pictures,  and  theatrical 
attractions  forming  part  of  the  program. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  was  given  over  to  exhibits  on  child 
hygiene,  feeding,  and  care.  On  this  floor  there  was  a  large  stand 
showing  the  work  of  the  Mothers’  Club,  exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  depicting  a  fully  equipped  maternity  hospital  and  a 
model  dispensary  for  children,  and  a  stand  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  also  had  a  child 
welfare  section  which  contained  among  other  things  interesting  graphs 
relative  to  proper  nutrition  for  children.  On  the  second  floor  a  dental 
clinic  was  open  certain  hours  each  day.  Special  exhibits,  including 
numerous  charts  and  photographs  of  the  different  phases  of  the  sani¬ 
tation  campaign  and  the  services  maintained  by  the  National  Council 
of  Education  for  the  prophylaxis  of  oral  diseases,  stands  of  the  Red 
and  White  Cross,  the  Temperance  League,  and  many  private  firms 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  personal  hygiene,  and  an 
interesting  section  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Recreation 
Association,  which  is  providing  wholesome  entertainment  for  approxi¬ 
mately  1 ,400  children  of  the  city  through  its  nine  libraries  and  recrea¬ 
tion  room,  were  also  located  on  this  floor.  The  third  floor  contained 
displays  of  modern  furniture,  appliances  to  assist  the  housewife  in 
cleaning  the  home,  and  exhibits  by  the  municipal  government. 
These  last  included  a  model  playground  arranged  by  the  Park  and 
Physical  Education  Commission  for  the  use  of  the  children  visiting 
the  exposition.  The  top  floor  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  general 
assemblage  and  the  dances  which  were  held  each  evening. 

An  attractive  series  of  programs,  among  which  were  band  concerts, 
motion  pictures,  and  interpretative  songs  and  dances,  was  presented 
during  the  exposition.  Classes  were  also  held  where  children  received 
instruction  in  carpentry,  drawing,  painting,  sewing,  and  music  in 
accordance  with  methods  used  in  similar  instruction  at  the  public 
playgrounds. 

The  organization  in  Panama  of  a  corps  of  visiting  nurses  to  give 
practical  home  instruction  in  hygiene  was  assured  during  December 
by  the  arrival  on  the  Isthmus  of  a  graduate  nurse  recently  engaged  to 
instruct  local  nurses  for  that  work.  The  young  woman  chosen  for 
the  position  has  had  an  excellent  training  and  background  for  her  new 
duties,  having  traveled  extensively  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  and 
acted  as  a  nursing  instructor  and  supervisor  in  Brazil.  A  corps  of 
between  15  and  20  nurses  has  been  assigned  to  this  phase  of  health 
activities  by  the  Government  authorities,  and  when  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  instruction  course  they  will  spend  their  whole  time  visiting 
homes  throughout  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  proper  sanita- 
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tion,  ventilation,  and  disease  prevention,  instructing;  mothers  in  the 
care  of  their  children,  and  supervising:  the  midwife  service. 

The  Oflice  of  Health  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  nyg:iene 
of  Uruouay  reports  the  use  of  motion  jiictures,  radio  broadcasts, 
lectures,  posters,  press  items,  and  numerous  other  forms  of  printed 
material  in  its  campaig:n  to  disseminate  health  information.  Motion- 
picture  films  are  gladly  loaned  for  e.xhibition  in  clubs,  schools,  and 
labor-union  meetings,  posters  and  jirinted  matter  distributed,  and 
lectures  given.  For  some  time  the  office  has  been  utilizing  radio  pro¬ 
grams  as  an  effective  means  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  people. 
Both  official  and  private  broadcasting  stations  throughout  the  country 
have  been  asked  to  assist  by  placing  their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
the  office  and  the  majority  have  graciously  acceded  to  the  request. 
Newspapers  also  have  lent  their  cooperation  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
campaign.  Two  series  of  lectures  by  eminent  physicians  of  the 
Kepuhlic  were  recently  transmitted  by  the  official  radio  service  and 
beginning  in  November  a  course  in  public  hygiene  was  broadcast 
every  Wednesday  from  the  assembly  hall  of  the  National  Council  of 
Hygiene.  The  broadcasting  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Agronomy  and 
several  privately  owned  radio  stations  also  transmit  regular  broadcasts 
on  rules  of  hygiene.  All  printed  information  and  the  use  of  the 
motion-picture  films  are  absolutely  free. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  health  weeks  which  is  being  held  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  under  the  auspices  of  a  group  of  prominent  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  specialists  of  the  city,  was  opened  with  a  radio  address 
on  December  5,  1931.  By  this  method  it  is  hoped  to  arouse  among 
the  mass  of  the  population  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  giving  of  lectures  and  radio  addresses,  distribution  of 
printed  matter,  publication  of  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  showing 
of  health  films  all  have  a  jilace  in  the  program.  The  first  week  was 
devoted  to  cancer;  later,  the  projihylaxis  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
alcoholism,  and  diseases  caused  by  intestinal  parasites  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Health  education  programs,  however,  are  not  the  only  means  being 
taken  by  the  different  Latin  American  Government  and  private 
organizations  throughout  the  various  countries  for  promoting  hygiene. 
A  scientific  mission  has  been  formed  to  assume  control  of  the  sanita¬ 
tion  and  the  water  supply  of  several  important  Haitian  cities,  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  health  service  of  Mexico,  new  clinics  and 
medical  services  opened  or  planned  in  Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  and  Mexico, 
and  the  organization  of  a  mental  hygiene  association  effected  in 
Chile. 

On  October  1,  1931,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  accord 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  and  of  the 
United  States  on  August  o,  1931,  a  scientific  mission  was  organized 
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and  assumed  control  of  sanitation  in  the  cities  of  Port  an  Prince, 
Petionville,  and  Cap  Ilaitien  and  the  area  witliin  a  radius  of  2  miles 
of  the  cities  jiroper.  Tlie  mission  also  has  charjje  of  the  supervision 
of  the  chlorination  of  the  water  supply  of  the  cities  of  Port  au  Prince 
and  Petionville. 

Water  supplied  to  the  city  of  Port  au  Prince  is  collected  from 
numerous  springs  in  five  different  areas.  All  springs  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  against  pollution  from  surface  drainage  by  concrete  captations, 
and  from  these  the  water  is  conducted  by  means  of  iron  pipes  to  the 
Turgeau,  Bourdon,  and  Leclerc  reservoirs  where  chlorinators  are 
installed.  Petionville  has  a  separate  water  system  also  equipped 
with  a  chlorinator.  Samples  of  water  from  each  of  the  sources  are 
tested  daily,  and  daily  e.xaminations  are  likewise  made  of  selected 
samples  of  milk  from  the  dairx'  farm  at  Damien  and  of  the  ice  from 
the  local  ice  plant. 

Attached  to  the  mission  are  three  medical  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  one  of  whom  is  designated  as  director,  three  chief 
pharmacists,  and  over  600  other  employees. 

By  virtue  of  an  order  issued  by  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health  of  Mexico  was  authorized  to  empower  the  National  Institute 
of  Hygiene  to  begin  the  production  of  serums  and  vaccines  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  commencing  with  the  first  of  the  year  1932.  Heretofore 
the  work  of  the  institute  has  been  chiefl}'  experimental  in  character. 
The  new  phase  of  activity,  largely  made  possible  through  the  excellent 
nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  institute  in  the  past  and  its  splendid 
eiiuipment,  will  probably  necessitate  the  reorganization  of  its  services 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  special  section  which  will  devote  its 
full  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  biological  products  to  be  placed  on 
sale.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  is  interested  that  the  institute  shall  also 
engage  in  chemical  and  bacteriological  analyses,  and  expects  that  both 
this  service  and  the  serums  and  vaccines  can  be  offered  at  prices  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  charged  by  private  firms. 

The  creation  of  a  separate  section  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
to  unify  the  services  in  charge  of  the  prophylaxis  of  communicable 
diseases  was  authorized  early  in  January'  by  Dr.  Rafael  Silva,  chief  of 
the  bureau.  The  work  of  the  new  section,  whose  staff  will  be  formed 
by  persons  already  employed  in  the  bureau,  will  be  concerned  primarily^ 
with  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  measures  for  immunization  against 
communicahle  diseases.  All  serums  and  vaccines  used  by  the  section 
will  be  prepared  by  the  National  Institute  of  Hygiene. 

A  regulation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1931,  authorizing  the  laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
make  examinations  free  in  the  case  of  needy  patients  sent  by  public- 
health  physicians,  hospitals,  the  central  and  provincial  public  welfare 
clinics,  and  the  service  of  venereal  prophylaxis.  Inmatesof  theOrphan 
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Home,  tlie  Duran  Sanatorium,  the  Mereedes  Leprosarium,  ehildren’s 
clinies,  and  other  soeial-welfare  institutions  are  also  ineluded  under  this 
provision.  Any  jiatient,  rejrardless  of  his  ability  to  pay,  who  has 
been  sent  by  a  public-health  physician  in  connection  with  the  control 
of  communicable  diseases  will  also  receive  the  service  of  the  laboratory 
free,  nor  shall  a  charge  be  made  for  treatments  given  patients  suflering 
from  hookworm. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  dental  hygiene  service  in  the  schools 
of  Port  an  Prince  by  the  Department  of  Dental  Surgeiy  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Haiti,  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  instruct  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  importance  of  oral  hygiene.  Reports  had  often  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  members  of  the  school  medical  corps  stressing  the  need  for 
such  a  service,  but  no  definite  action  had  resulted.  During  the  period 
from  October,  1929,  to  July,  1931,  however,  following  the  organization 
of  the  new  service,  practically  all  the  children  attending  school  in  the 
city  were  examined  and  approximately  2,900  given  free  treatment. 
The  examination  revealed  that  of  the  8,459  children  undergoing  obser¬ 
vation,  6,689  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  toothbrush  and  the  major¬ 
ity  had  teeth  which  needed  attention. 

Seventy-eight  of  the  82  schools  in  Port  an  Prince  were  visited  by  the 
two  dentists  assigned  to  this  task.  Pupils  of  private  as  well  as  public 
schools  received  careful  examination,  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  case  of  the  pupils  attending  private  schools  the  work  of  the 
dentists  was  limited  to  making  recommendations  regarding  the  dental 
work  necessarx’.  More  than  2,000  families  have  as  a  result  received 
detailed  reports  on  the  condition  of  their  children’s  teeth.  Students 
attending  the  public  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  free  treatment  either  at  the  dispensarj*  of  the 
medical  school  or  the  public  health  center. 

In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  obtained  by  the  service  during 
the  two  years  it  has  been  in  operation  in  Port  an  Prince,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Dental  Surgery  decided  that  if  it  were  at  all  advisable  it  would 
recommend  extension  to  the  rural  schools  of  the  Republic.  During 
June,  1931,  therefore,  a  commission  was  sent  to  visit  a  number  of 
schools  located  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  to  secure  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  need  for  dental  hygiene  in  the  rural  districts  with  that 
in  the  city,  to  determine  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  traveling 
dental  clinic,  and  to  give  <lental  students  training  which  would  permit 
their  later  being  enlisted  to  serve  in  such  missions.  The  majority  of 
the  schools  visited  were  more  than  20  kilometers  (kilometer  ecpials  0.62 
mile)  from  Port  an  Prince,  and  many  were  in  communities  where  there 
was  no  local  dentist. 

The  investigation  proved  that  the  need  for  dental  hygiene  and  treat¬ 
ment  among  the  children  of  the  rural  schools  was  just  as  urgent  as  that 
in  the  cit}^  and  the  Department  of  Dentistrx'  thereupon  recommended 
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the  establishment  of  rural  dental  service.  According;  to  the  plan 
which  has  been  formulated,  the  members  of  the  mission  will  pve 
such  treatment  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  relieve  the  patient  of  pain, 
make  urgent  extractions,  fdl  cavities,  and  teach  ndes  of  dental  hygiene. 
These  services  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  necessary  funds  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Other  activities  for  the  furtherance  of  public  health  and  hygiene  in 
Mexico  include  the  establishment  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  of 
four  additional  dispensaries  in  Mexico  City.  The  bureau  already 
maintains  eight  dispensaries  in  the  capital,  but  so  great  was  the  number 
of  persons  applying  for  treatment  during  the  past  j'ear  that  it  was 
deemed  imperative  to  open  still  others.  Each  dispensary*  will  be 
fully  equipped  to  provide  for  minor  surgical  operations.  At  the  time 
of  the  original  announcement  of  the  creation  of  these  new  health 
centers,  no  specific  date  had  been  set  for  their  opening. 

The  first  general  session  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Association  of 
Chile,  formed  some  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point  of 
contact  for  the  many  Chilean  groups  and  individuals  engaged  in 
endeavoring  to  assist  in  the  mental  adaptation  of  individuals  to  the 
environment  in  which  they  work  and  live,  took  place  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Hugo  Lea-Plaza  in  Santiago  on  December  19, 
1931.  At  a  previous  meeting  the  possibility  of  coordinating  work 
covering  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  as  would  necessarily  concern  an 
organization  of  this  nature  was  discussed  and  a  preliminary  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles  formulated.  These  last  were  read  and  explained  in 
the  session  of  December  19,  and  following  a  brief  historical  review  of 
the  activities  of  similar  foreign  organizations  a  provisional  executive 
committee  entrusted  with  studying  the  definite  organization  of  the 
association,  drafting  by-laws  and  regulations,  and  planning  a  program 
of  activities,  was  appointed. 


FEMINISM 

At  the  (leneral  Disarmament  Conference  which  opened  in  Geneva 
on  February*  2,  1932,  two  of  the  delegates  from  American  nations  were 
women — Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley*,  president  of  Mount  Holvoke  College, 
from  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Paulina  Luisi,  noted  physician  and 
feminist,  a  former  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  assist¬ 
ant  delegate  from  Uuuguav. 

In  Panama  the  preliminary*  organization  of  a  feminist  party*  was 
effected  on  December  17,  1931,  in  Panama  City*.  The  party*  was 
oi^anized  especially*  to  prepare  the  women  of  the  Republic  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  suffrage  when  it  shall  have  been  granted. 
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Provisional  officers  were  selected  as  follows:  Senorita  Otilia  Arose- 
inena,  president,  Senorita  Clara  Gonzalez,  vice  president,  Senora 
Corina  de  Cornick,  secretary*,  and  Senora  Carolina  Pdrez  de  Morales, 
treasurer. 


NECROLOGY 

During:  the  month  of  December  1931,  the  American  republics  lost 
four  eminent  leaders.  On  December  9  the  only  surviving:  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1889  of  Brazil,  Dr. 
Demetrio  Nunes  Ribeiro,  died  at  the  age  of  77  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Dr.  Nunes  Ribeiro  served  with  distinction  as  first  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Republic,  and  after  his  resignation  from  the  cabinet 
was  elected  deputy  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  the  Constitutional 
(Congress.  In  later  life  he  exerted  great  influence  as  editor  of  Federagdo 
of  Porto  Alegre,  and  as  an  engineer  did  much  to  promote  the  material 
progress  of  his  nation.  On  the  same  day  Senor  Salvador  Jurado  died 
in  Panama  City.  As  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  Deputy 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and  Secretary"  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice, 
Senor  Jurado  rendered  important  services  to  his  countrj’. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Francisco 
Perez  Borja,  died  suddenly  in  Quito  on  December  19  at  the  age  of  50. 
After  graduating  from  the  law  school  of  the  Central  University  in 
1906,  Dr.  Perez  Borja  entered  public  life;  among  the  positions  that 
he  held  were  those  of  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Quito, 
President  of  the  National  Supreme  Court,  Councilor  in  the  Ministry* 
of  the  Interior,  Deputy  for  Pichincha  to  the  National  Congress,  and 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In  addition  to  these  duties.  Dr. 
Perez  Borja  was  professor  of  penal  law  in  the  Central  University  for 
14  years,  president  of  the  International  Society  of  Penal  Law,  and 
contributor  of  many  important  studies  on  law  and  jurisprudence  to 
journals  of  law. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Jose  Figueroa  Alcorta,  who  died  on  December 
27  at  the  age  of  71,  Argentina  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  jurists.  Dr.  Figueroa  Alcorta  had  the  privilege  of 
holding  three  of  the  highest  constitutional  positions  in  his  nation — 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  President  of  the  nation,  he  served  nearly  five  years  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  President  Manuel  Quintana,  who  died  on  March  11,  1906; 
among  the  outstanding  achievements  of  his  administration  was  the 
reorganization  of  public  education. 
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AR<iEXTINA 

1931 

Excerpt  from  report  on  ceneral  conditions  prevailing  in  Argentina. 

Dec.  31  ; 

Emba.ssy,  Buenos  .\ires. 

Dec.  Kitovs,  Ittiil. 

19.32 

Excerpt  from  rcimrt  on  general  conditions  |trevailing  in  Argentina, 

Jan.  15 

Do. 

Dec.  2y,  1931,  to  Jan  11,  19112. 

BOLIVIA 

Patino  I’niversity  Foundation  selects  graduates  to  continue  their 

Jan.  14  1 

Legation,  La  Par. 

studies  abroad. 

BRAZIL 

1931 

Dec.  22 

i 

at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

COLOMBIA 

,  1932  ; 

Transmitting  volumes  V  and  VII  of  Memoria  of  Minister  of 

Jan.  22 

Legation,  Bogota. 

Industries  for  1931. 

Completion  of  Barranquilla-Pucrto  Colombia  highway . 

Feb.  2 

! 

i  Eric  \V.  Magnuson,  consul 

'  at  Barranquilla. 

COSTA  RICA 

i 

Arrival  of  a  party  to  complete  rcconnais.sancc  work  on  the  Costa 

Jan.  8 

!  Legation,  San  Jose. 

Kican  section  of  the  Inter-.Vmerican  Highway. 

HAITI 

!  1931 

Excerpt  from  re|K>rt  on  general  conditions  prevailing  in  Haiti, 

Oct.  10 

;  Legation,  Port  au  Prince 

.September,  1931. 

TERC 

1932 

Preliminary  returns  of  census  undertaken  Xov.  13,  1931,  for 

Jan.  IS 

Embassy,  Lima. 

Provimvs  of  Lima  and  Callao. 

Law  relating  to  apiKuntment  of  memlK'rs  of  city  councils . 

Jan.  21 

'  Do 

VENEZVELA 

1 

1  Legation,  Caracas. 
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